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The Organized Mulitia.” 


By Brig. Gen. A. L. Mills, U. S. Army. 


T GIVES me pleasure to comply with the invitation of the 
President of the Army War College by addressing you today 
on the subject of the Organized Militia. This pleasure arises 
jot from any desire on my part to lecture, but rather from the 


pportunity to present to you information on the subject of the 
Organized Militia more fully than is readily obtained from re- 


{ 


ports and other formal sources. From knowledge gained while 

on duty in the War College, I realize the necessity of your pos- 

sessing a good working knowledge of this force, a knowledge 

which subsequent experience in the Division of Militia Affairs, 

ls me to believe can be obtained only from or through the 

ivision. It is entirely appropriate, therefore, that we should 
t together and consider this question. 

The subject is so large that to go into it in detail would occupy 
more time than any of us here can well devote to the matter, and 
therefore in the present case, I shall try to limit myself to such 
phases of the militia question as will be useful to you in all its 
different lights; in other words, rather than touching lightly on 
many different aspects of the question, I shall limit myself to the 
few of prime importance. 


But, before taking up its consideration, I want to use just a few 
moments in reminding you that the militia system was brought to 


th; 
tn 


s country by the English colonists who settled our Eastern 
coast trom Maine to Georgia, and that in England it was a very 
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ancient institution dating back to the beginning of the 
Saxon period. There, every freeman between sixteen anc 
years of age was required to provide his own arms and 
out, first for local, and second for national defense, but 
within the limits of the realm. 

Coexistent with the reliance on the militia system was ; 
seated prejudice against a regular or disciplined army, due | 
to the repression exercised by the barons by means of quasi regu 
lar troops, but later, principally, and on the one hand, 
domination and control exercised by Cromwell during his 
tectorate by means of his standing army; on the other, 
tyranny of the Stuarts in endeavoring to rule without Parli 
so that Puritan and Cavalier alike looked upon a standing 
as an instrument of oppression. 

The theory of our own Government, expressed in its 
conventions, in the declarations of its fathers, in its Constitutio: 
and in its first congressional enactment, is that all men able to bear 
arms should voluntarily render military service and be ent 
and trained. And so far as there has been a definite mili 
policy pursued in the United States it can be said to hav 
sisted in a large measure in the dependence on the militia o/ 
country, or upon troops enlisted from it and known as 
teers. 

The militia system was tried in the Revolutionary War a 
failed. It was tried again in the War of 1812, and failed so miser 
ably that the system as enacted in 1792 has disappeared. 
place of it the States evolved their National Guards with which al! 
of us are more or less familiar. These National Guards wer 
organized largely as a protest against the inefficiency of the ge: 
eral militia system. The principal causes of the failure in bot! 
wars were a divided control—a lack of preparatory training in th 
successive levies of troops engaged, and their enlistment for suc! 
short periods as to make it impracticable to bring about sufficient 
training and proper discipline. 

To those of you who desire to obtain a thorough knowledge 0! 
the working of the plan of untrained troops in war, I suggest 4 
study of the history of the militia since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. You will find this most interesting and instructive, and 
as at the same time you will find it not very palatable as militar) 
literature, | caution you against basing your ideas as to the pres 
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ent worth and value of the Organized Militia upon past military 
history. None of our military history is over-agreeable reading, 
and the militia part is probably the least so of all; but the militia 
of past times is not the Organized Militia of today. The present 
force in its essential characteristics dates back only to the Dick 
bill of 1903. Again in formulating your views as to the value of 
the force, I ask you to approach the subject with an open mind. 
Those army officers who have had but limited experience with the 
Organized Militia can in general be divided into two classes : those 
who can see no good in it and those who go to the other extreme, 
though frankness compels me to state that the latter class is by no 
means overcrowded. That class of officer who can see no good at 
all in the Organized Militia (and I regret to state that in the 
Regular Army this class is larger than it should be), is generally 
composed of those officers who fail, I believe, to take a broad 
view of existing conditions, who fail to realize the enormous 
number of men called for in a modern war of any magnitude, who 
fail to realize the rapidity with which modern wars progress from 
their inception to their close, and who fail to fully appreciate the 
spirit of our American institutions. Such officers are prone to 
compare the Organized Militia in its peace condition with the 
Regular Army in its peace condition, and a comparison of this 
nature inevitably leads to the conclusion of the infinite superiority 
of the Regular Army and magnifies all the defects of the Organ 
ized Militia. Such a comparison is faulty. While I do not want 
to be understood for one moment as conveying the idea that the 
Organized Militia as a whole is today an efficient force, yet I do 
want you to be fair in your comparison, and still more do | want 
you to get sound ideas on this most important question of the 
value of the Organized Militia for-field service. You will be 
helped in this latter deduction by comparing the two forces, regu- 
lar and militia, under war conditions rather than peace ones. In 
this connection do not overlook the fact that the Army in peace 
spends a great deal of its time on what may be regarded as non- 
essentials in the field. Living as we do at army posts, which are 
really small villages, we devote much time to the care and admin- 
istration of these communities; we build up for this purpose an 
elaborate machinery, all of which falls to the ground when war 
comes and we leave behind us the comforts and surroundings of 
a civilian community and take up the more primitive life of 
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campaign. It is only recently that we have begun to real! 
erally in the Army the great amount of time devoted 
work, the time devoted to the care and beautification of o 
and other non-essentials for war. ‘This is routine work, 
is administered by the Army with efficiency, it leaves in ow 
a false standard of efficiency with which to compare th 
ized Militia. 

[ yield to no man in my admiration for the Regular 
all times, in both peace and war, and like you, I feel that 
single institution of our American life that has never { 
people in their time of need the one institution that 
others has contributed more toward making us a natio: 
Army and Navy. You may search the pages of the histor 
world, I believe, without finding a record of greater de\ 
duty, of greater self-sacrifice than the Army has give: 
our national life, yet we all know that it is beyond the dr. 
the most sanguine to think that Congress, in our gene: 
least, will provide us with a regular army adequate to fig! 
without the aid of citizen soldiery. As a matter of fact, | 
think that such an army is desirable, though | do most fir 
lieve in a more adequate army than now exists. 

But let us return to the subject immediately in hand, 
parison between the worth of the Regular Army and th 
ized Militia upon the outbreak of war. What happen 
army at that time? Officers are sent on mustering duty 
cruiting duty, they are detailed on horse purchasing boards, | 
for the selection and preparation of camp sites, appoint 
chasing and inspecting agents in cities, many accept 
commissions, entirely new units are added to the servic 
wholly inexperienced civilians are given commissions, 
is filled to war strength by a large influx of untrained recruit 
we have an inadequate reserve), and generally there is : 
down of the army’s high peace proficiency. It is no long 
same force except in name and traditions. It is, of cours: 
magnificent nucleus of an army, but as an effective machi 
same extent as in peace, it no longer exists. This emas 
army is the one with which you must compare the Organ! 
Militia, if you want to determine the true value of the latter as 


field force. The comparison is merely between two nucle! 
you bear this in mind you will realize that the Organized Mili 
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vith its organization, its partially trained men and officers, and its 
equipment, contains much potential efficiency, more so than you 
1d once supposed and when you once get this force mustered into 
. Federal service and in camp, so that its preparation for field 
can proceed continuously instead of occasionally, its prog- 

will be astonishing. 
Vhether this preparation for field service could be anticipated 
| pushed forward more strenuously now, in time of peace, than 
tually being done, is a separate question. This comes down 
msideration of what the American people desire, not what 
the Army want. The desire of the Division of Militia 
is to push along the field preparation of the Organized 
as fast and as far as we know real preparation demands. 
The desire of the American people, on the other hand, is to re- 
quire not too much of the Organized Militia. To harmonize 
hese ideas is the hardest part of our work. All of our wars have 
been fought principally by citizen soldiery, for we have never had 
wlequate regular army, and it is due to this fact that we have 
never been ready in the past when the storm of war broke—there 
s nothing to indicate that we will be ready, as far as trained sol- 
liers go, in the future. Unreadiness for war, regret it as we may, 
s then one of our American institutions. Such being the case, 
we may accept it as a fact, that, when the grim spectre again 
knocks at our door, as certainly it will, in spite of the utopian 
dreams of universal peace and disarmament advocates, we shall, 
as in the past, have to call from their peace vocations thousands 


; 


of civilians. We must therefore make the choice now, in advance, 
{ whether, looking ascant at the shortcomings of the militia we 
decide they are unworthy of our attention and wait until 
war comes to call in perfectly untrained men devoid of all organ- 
ization, or whether we shall take the Organized Militia, as it now 
exists, and train it as far as circumstances permit. Bear in mind 
there is no intermediate course, and that the Organized Militia is 
the only existing force of citizen soldiery upon which we can 
work in time of peace. I think that no experienced officer will 
hesitate in his choice, but that all will agree that the part of wis- 
lom and common sense demands that we recognize the facts and 
lo the best we can with the materials available, rather than throw 
up our hands and do nothing until the emergency is at hand; in 
other words, good judgment demands that we proceed now to 
train, organize, and equip the National Guards for field service. 
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This, gentlemen, is the position of the Division of Mil 
fairs with reference to the Organized Militia; we recog: 
it has many shortcomings; we believe that the initial er: 
created when the Constitution of the United States was 
yet the only military force outside of the Regular Arm, 
in being in time of peace is the Organized Militia, and w: 
every effort should be made to develop it. 

The question at once arises, What are the shortcoming 
which I have spoken? They are numerous; the mere enumeratio 
of them in detail would take more time than we can spar 
principal defects, however, are two: first, the limited sply 


employment prescribed by the Constitution, namely, to 


insurrection, repel invasion, and to execute the law; and th 


ond defect is the limited control the Federal Government |; 
these troops in time of peace. As to the first of these, 

the sphere of employment of the Organized Militia, it seem 
have been the theory of our fathers who adopted the Co 
tion—a theory based, as already indicated, upon the inherit 
practice of many generations—that the militia was a for 
internal and defensive purposes only. With this idea in view 
having further in mind that the militia was to consist of the ent 
male population of arms-bearing age, and looking with suspici 
and aversion on a regular army or standing military force, 1! 
founders of the Republic carefully limited to three the pury 
for which the militia could be employed. In the early drafts of 
Constitution, a fourth purpose was included, namely, “To enforce: 
treaties,” but this went out in the final draft. Over a 

later, in 1903, an attempt was made by indirection to extend th 
usefulness of the Organized Militia by writing into the law 
provision that the Militia when called into the Federal servic 
shall continue to serve “either within or without the territory o! 
the United States,” but the Attorney General a year or two ag 
decided that no legislation as to place of use could extend th 
Constitutional limitations as to purpose for which used and that 
practically the three purposes specified ran only within the term 
tory of the United States. This matter is quite fully discussed 1 
the annual report of the Division of Militia Affairs for the year 
1912, if you care to examine into the question more fully than 
I can touch on here. 


; 


Your interest at present lies in a recognition of this detect 
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inherent in any force raised under the militia clauses of the Con- 
stitution. Such a force is so hedged about by restrictions as to 
effectually prevent its use as an all-around military instrument, 
and when the time comes requiring a force of general utility, we 
must organize it under a different clause in the Constitution—the 
clauses authorizing the raising and supporting of armies; but it 
is true that in so passing we may make use of the militia force 
then existing as one of our sources from which armies are to be 
raised; and this is exactly what we propose to do. Turn to your 
war plans and while you may find there that the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
etc., divisions are employed, yet these divisions are not the existing 
militia divisions. They are volunteer divisions which we hope 
will be composed of the units and men now in the corresponding 
militia divisions. ‘This is a cumbersome, indirect, and uncertain 
method of procedure, but it is the best we can do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Now as to the second defect of which I have spoken. | hope 
you will pardon me if I go into it a little more at length. I refer 
to the limited control over the Organized Militia exercised by 
the Federal Government in time of peace. Among other clauses 
in the Constitution is one providing that Congress shall have 
power “To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
mlitia and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress.”” Under this clause, Congress in 1903 enacted the present 
Militia Law, subsequently amended in 1908, and superseding its 
archaic predecessor of 1792. The present law was a tremendous 
step forward, and may be said to be the organic law of the Organ- 
ized Militia. It was a splendid piece of constructive legislation, 
and too much credit cannot be given to the then Secretary of War, 
the Honorable Elihu Root, and to the able and earnest men in the 
National Guard who co-operated with him in placing it on the 
statute books, for it brought order out of chaos. Even had it done 
nothing else it would be a most important act in that it at least 
secured uniformity of armament and equipment throughout the 
Guard of the several states, thus carrying out one of George 


Washington's recommendations made over a century ago. At the 


same rate of progress, if your mathematical abilities are good 
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and your imagination and enthusiasm will carry you to t! 
the task, you can figure out the time still to elapse by 


shall have adopted a sound military policy in the United 
However, I am optimistic that we shall move along fast 
after than we have in the past, and I think I am fully ju 


reading much encouragement in the awakening interest t! 
ican people at large are taking in the military question a: 
war preparation. For this increased interest we are in 
debted to the present Organized Militia. Without the m 
work they have done among the people at large I hesitate 
of the depths of neglect and inefficiency to which the ent 
tary profession would sink in this country, where every 
his attention concentrated on commercial ventures. I ren 
of this for the reason that we in the Regular Army, bei 
side this struggle for daily bread and with our natural 
to strive after the ideal in the military, are apt to enti 
sight of the great missionary work the Organized Militia 
for our profession, and we are apt to focus our attentio: 
defects of the militia and overlook entirely the good th 
from it in a big broad way. Thousands of these men ar 
crusaders in the cause of the military, and we need just 
to off-set the ill effects of the otherwise disastrous teachi: 
mistaken “peace-at-any-price” propagandists. 

But I have digressed from my point, namely, the lin 
trol of the Federal Government over the Organized Militia 
of peace. If you will recall the clause of the Constituti 
quoted, you will note that both the Federal government 
state government have a measure of control over this fore: 
is true both in peace and war, though especially so in peac 
gress can provide for organizing and arming and equippi 
militia, and it does so. The appointment of the officers i 
times the function of the State authorities. The training i 
is left to the states, subject to the discipline prescribed by 
gress. In this connection discipline has been defined 
training and instruction that troops must have after proj 
ganization and equipment to make them efficient for field servic 
It is not clear in actual practice where the discipline p: 
by Congress leaves off and the training given by the states beg™ 
It is clear, therefore, that the dual relationship of this 
the state and Federal governments gives rise to a twilight 20! 
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in which opportunities for differences of opinion between the two 
sovernments, Federal and State, are numerous, and where good 
aessliia can be obtained only when the two are actuated by the 
same motive, have the same objects in view, and meet each other 
in a spirit of frankness and fairness. 

\nd this is exactly what happens. ‘The Division of Militia 
\ffairs is actuated by the sole desire to make the best possible 
field force, and when we are met in the same spirit by the State, 
relations are harmonious and rapid progress results. A case in 
joint is New York State, and this is the more gratifying to us for 
the reason that this state needs and gets less financial aid from the 
Federal government in proportion to that extended by the state 
legislature, than any other state in the Union. Yet there is never 
the slightest friction with the Federal government, relations are 
alwavs harmonious, and we have in the Guard of this state the 
nearest approach to a properly balanced force of all arms of any 
state in the Union. Only one field hospital and one ambulance 
company and some trains are missing there to give us a complete 
division. 1 speak especially of New York State, for while it is 
by no means alone in its hearty cooperation with the War De- 


partment, yet it is the only one that is at present going with us 
to the end of the road that leads to properly balanced divisions. 

We have no power under existing laws to dictate to a state the 
irm of the service to which its troops should belong. The utmost 
we can do is to set forth our desires, and this we have done. We, 
in the Division of Militia Affairs, are continuing our earnest ef- 


forts to create in the twelve divisions the auxiliary troops so nec- 


ess 


ry ft 
I 


ary to make them real and effective organizations. We meet 
with but little encouragement. If you will turn to the annual 
report of the Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, for the year 1913, 
you will find that the matter again has been presented to the states 
ind we have placed directly upon the shoulders of the forty-nine 
adjutants general the responsibility for failure to create the auxil- 
lary troops needed. These adjutants general are, as a body, 

rest and sincere men, but they frequently fail to realize the 
full responsibility resting upon them and look at the question of 
proportion of arms almost entirely from a state point of view. 
They lose sight of the Federal use of the Organized Militia, and 
concentrate their attention almost wholly upon the use of this 
force for state police purposes. Such a view naturally leads to an 
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excessive relative development of infantry for strikes, rio 
and omits the special arms so essential to the Federal us« 
Organized Militia. This point you will find fully covered i; 
annual report mentioned. 

In default of authority in the Federal government to designay 
to the state the specific arm or arms desired to be organized 
maintained, it might be thought that the same result cou! 
accomplished indirectly by means of control over the money 
lotments made by the Federal government to the states ; but such 
is not the case. The law prescribes how the $2,000,000 carried }) 
Section 1661, Revised Statutes, shall be allotted to the states, i. ¢ 
in proportion to Congressional representation. The small cor 
trol we have heretofore assumed to exercise over this appropria 
tion, and which was sanctioned by the Treasury Department, has 
recently been taken away by a decision of the newly appointed 
Comptroller. We hope to have this law modified so as to give us 


4 u 


a proper measure of control. In the expenditure of the othe 


annual appropriation of $2,000,000 we have control, but this ap 


propriation is only a book credit against which supplies in kind 
issued to the states are charged. We use it to a certain extent to 
encourage the auxiliary arms but the scope of the appropriation 
is inadequate to enable us to secure balanced divisions. As {ar 
as we can, we discourage the creation of more infantry, if such 
creation be, as it usually is, at the expense of the necessary auxil 
iary arms; and by this and all other available means we encourage 
the creation of the latter. We are bending our best efforts towards 
securing the completion in this respect of the twelve divisions of 
the Organized Militia. This subject you will find quite fully dis 
cussed in the annual report to which reference has been made 

Since our entire authority over the Organized Militia is ce 
rived from the existing militia law, it may be well to note the «de 
fects in them. These I would enumerate as follows: 

1. They estop full development of military strength of 
nation; i. e., no plan provided for making use of unorganized or 
reserve militia. 

2. They include a state volunteer system. Section 24, under 
which volunteers are to be organized as provided in act of April 
22, 1898,—a system which experience has. shown to be weak 
and vicious. This we hope will be corrected by the passage 0! 
the Hay Volunteer Bill, H. R. 7138. 
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3. Organized Militia greatly lacking in cavalry and field artil 
lery, sanitary units and other special arms necessary to make it a 
halanced forcee—no means provided to enforce correction of this 
deficiency. 

}. They provide no reserve essential, as minimum strength of 
all organizations is much below war strength. 

5. Governors have complete control until muster for Federal 
service—can reorganize, increase, or decrease its strength, dis 
charge or appoint for political reasons, and Government must 
take what is presented. 

i. No way of enforcing service of members of Organized 
Militia refusing to obey call. 

*. Military codes of states not uniform. 

8. No uniform term of enlistment and_ re-enlistment—men 
cannot be held to serve beyond term of commission and enlist 
ment—a force begins to melt away as soon as called into service 

§. Call must go through Governors—no way of coercing Gov 
ernors to enforce call. 

10. Entire Organized Militia, without regard to arm needed, 
must be called into service in advance of any volunteer force. 
This, also, we hope will be corrected by the passage of the Hay 
Volunteer Bill. 

ll. The Secretary of War denied by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury the authority necessary to assure the expenditure of 
Federal funds for Organized Militia so as best to accomplish pur- 
pose for which appropriated. 

While much has been accomplished under the present Militia 
Law and while this law is, in its entirety, a wise and compre- 
hensive measure, yet it should be amended to cure the evils of 
which I have spoken, and this result we are trying to accomplish, 
but it is one thing to propose legislation, and a separate and dis- 
tinct thing to finally get it on the statute books. 

| have purposely refrained this morning from giving you de 
tails about the conditions surrounding the Organized Militia in 
the several states, and the efficiency of the Guards of the different 
states, nor have I said anything about the degree of equipment, 
the care of property, the expenditure of Federal funds by the 
Disbursing Officer in each state, and many other features I might 


have covered. All these are treated of quite fully in annual re- 
ports of the Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, to which I refer 
you, 
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I content myself now by merely telling you that in ge: 
Organized Militia in New England and the East is in 
condition for field service, and that in the South and 
it is in the worst condition. In the West conditions vary 
In two adjacent states you will find a high state of effi 
one, and the reverse in its neighbor. I call attention to Wi 
which has a Guard of about the average size, and whi 
well be taken as a model in the matter of training, equipn 
business administration. 

With the exception of one or two states which have a 
nent Commanding General, in all other states the act: 
mander is the Adjutant General. To be sure, he comm 
the Governor’s name, but as he practically is the only m: 
state who devotes his entire time to the military work, lh: 
exercises command. Under these circumstances, as you 1 
expect to be the case, the efficiency of the Guard direct] 
the business ability and character of the Adjutant | 
Where this officer is clean, active, honest, and enthusiast 
some business ability and military knowledge, and has 
port of his Governor, a good Guard results. Where the 
General is a politician, or otherwise has not the requisite qu 
for his position, the reverse is the case. These Acjutants | 
therefore may be said to be the most important men in 
tional Guard. They are the men upon whom: the Federal ; 
ment is the most dependent in carrying out its purposes 
paring the National Guard for field service, and yet the 
States has no voice whatever in the selection of a single 
them except in the District of Columbia. In most of the stat 
Adjutant General is a direct appointee of the Governor and 
and goes with him. In a few states he has a definite tenur 
office. In one or two he is actually elected by the people at larg 
Under these conditions as to the appointment and tenure of offic: 
of the Adjutants General throughout the different states, \ 
readily see that the difficulty of adopting a sound military 
and of carrying forward a great movement is tremendous 
you will also see how additional burdens are cast on the |)! 
of Militia Affairs. 

Taking up now the future of the Organized Militia a’ 
ting the many routine and lesser important questions on wii 
we are working in the Division of Militia Affairs, I may 
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the thing in which you are probably the most interested, is the 
question of breathing life into the twelve-division plan. The 
be st step that can be taken at present, in my opinion, is the detail 
of regular officers, one for each of the twelve tactical divisions, 
with directions to co-ordinate the instruction throughout the year 
tt home stations of different states composing their particular di- 
vision, to arrange division encampments, exercises, etc., to de 
termine stores needed for mobilization, to study the question of 
torage and distribution of reserve supplies, to encourage the 
formation of missing units, and to co-ordinate the maintenance 
ind supply of militia divisions in the Federal service with similar 
ones of volunteers that it will be necessary to raise in any great 

War 
These are only a few of the many problems that must be solved 
in order to put real existence into the divisional plan. Until prac- 
tical men with an understanding of conditions surrounding the 
ice and maintenance of the Organized Militia in time of peace, 
vith an appreciation of the magnitude of the problem of organ- 
izing and equipping citizen soldiery for war, and a realization of 
the absolute necessity of creating real, actual, higher organiza 
are enabled to devote themselves exclusively to the work, 


the present divisions can never be anything more than mere paper 


rganizations. The officers detailed should have the confidence of 


that body, should be graduates of the Army War College, and 
should work directly under the Chief, Division of Militia Affairs. 
rior to entering upon their work, these officers should be de- 
tailed for a short course of instruction in the Division of Militia 
\ffairs so as to enable them to obtain an understanding of the 
onditions that will surround them in their work. 
This can be done without any legislation, and I sincerely hope 
t will be put into execution. Like all big questions connected with 
the militia, the officers detailed to work on the division question 
must understand conditions, must not be easily discouraged, must 
resourceful and thorough in their work, and have a creative 
ity within themselves. The work will be entirely con 
ictive in its nature with no precedents to guide and will call for 
the exercise of many qualities of mind ; but I know of no occupa- 
tion to which the right kind of man can bring more of his facul 
0 play, no occupation where such a free rein can be given, 


he 


occupation where a satisfactory result once accomplished, 
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the officer may properly take unto himself a greater self-s 
tion for his work. 

We have our inspector-instructors on duty in each state 
with the different arms of the service; we have an officer 
department headquarters of the army charged with the ¢ 
looking after militia affairs ; the next step is the detail of an 
with each tactical division composed of troops of more than one 
state. Beyond this step I do not see what further can be « 
assist in carrying forward the work under the present laws ex 
to extend educational facilities in every way. Where we « 


officers of the Organized Militia who can spare the time to attend 


the different schools maintained in the army, such officers should 
be encouraged in every way so to attend. Bear in mind that 
this elaborate educational system we maintain for the Regular 
Army, includes so far as mobile troops are concerned only four 
divisions of troops, while in the Organized Militia we ar 

to create twelve divisions, and bear in mind the additonal fact 
that we expect the regular and militia divisions to fight side by 
side in war. ‘They will all then be part of the greater America 
Army. With such a tremendous preponderance of citizen soldier 
over the regular troops, the efficiency of the composite army will 
be immeasurably lowered unless we now seize every opportunity 
to educate the officers of the Organized Militia to the military 
profession. We, in the Regular Army, must go even further 
than extending the facilities of our schools, and we must indi 
vidually extend aid and encouragement to the Organized Militia 
| hope that each of you, after graduation from the War Colleg: 


citizen soldiery for war, use your best endeavor to help along 
the work. 

After this, accomplishing all we can under the present laws, 
additional legislation by Congress is necessary further to develop 
the Organized Militia. The most important piece of legislation 
that can be adopted at present is the passage of the so-called 
“Pay Bill.” This bill—it should be more appropriately name: 
the “Militia Expense Bill,’—as finally agreed upon, is more com 
prehensive than its name implies. It is a real codification 0! 
militia laws, with additions desired by the Federal government, 
and the added feature of compensation for the Organized Militia 
in undergoing at home stations a prescribed course of armor) 
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training. The essential basis of the bill, in so far as the United 
States is concerned, is the creation of the status of the Federal 
soldier. It must be borne in mind that under the present law 
the United States has not under its control a single member of 
the Organized Militia until the status of Federal soldier ts estab 
lished. Our greatest difficulty in all past proposed legislation on 
the subject of pay for the Organized Militia has been in attempt- 
ing to positively assure to the Federal government that when a 
crisis comes demanding the use of troops, it will surely secure 
the militiaman upon whom it has spent its money and who has 
presumably been trained thereby. This it is proposed to accom 
plish in the bill to which I refer by Federalizing the militia at 
once. Were this accomplished we would then be able to go ahead 
with confidence in preparing the force for field service, the cir- 
cumlocution process of volunteering would be eliminated, and you 
gentlemen, in formulating war plans, would know in advance 
exactly what force in strength, organization, and training you 
could count on. This would be a tremendous step forward. | 
call your attention to the last part of the annual report of the 
Chief, Division of Militia Affairs, where it is shown that if the 
twelve divisions of the Organized Militia were complete in all 
their parts, if auxiliary divisions were created, reserves provided, 
etc., the Organized Militia could furnish a force of about 275,000 
men. This is, of course, the ideal to look forward to, but were 
this goal ever reached, the men being Federal militiamen in time 
of peace so as to give us absolute control, we would then for 
the first time in our history have a respectably sized force of 
armed, uniformed, equipped, partly trained, and properly organ- 
ized citizen soldiers. This force, which would not be an economic 
drain on the country, could be promptly mobilized, and it would 
guarantee us time to organize such volunteers as we might need, 
and would indicate a fair degree of readiness for war. ‘The mere 
existence of this force, and an adequate Regular Army, would go 
a long way to secure for us the blessing of peace. 


Gentlemen, in spite of my reference in an earlier part of this 
paper to the slow progress made in the past as a whole toward 
military preparations for war, I feel that we now have reason 
to believe that the future is filled with promise. If you look back 
over the immediately preceding ten years you will see that we 
have made giant strides. Now that we are getting sound ideas 
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inculcated, our progress should be rapid. I feel that w 
Division of Militia Affairs are but pioneers in the field ir 
we labor; we have but made the beginning in the task that 
front of us. The Amercan people are generally regard 
very unmilitary nation, and in so far as advance pre; 
for war is concerned, history substantiates this view; bu 
are tremendous military assets in the country—and this out 
any latent material or financial resources. We spend a gr 
of money on our inadequate army, we spend a great deal 
partially trained Organized Militia, and we spend a great 
our government-aided colleges, where military instruction 
posed to be given. In addition there are many private 
schools in the country; there is so-called military instru 
many of our colleges; there is a strong spirit of adventur: 
Americans that leads them to respond to the first call for 
teers; there are thousands of ex-regulars and ex-militi 
the country. The great trouble is that all these resou 
unorganized and not correlated. Many are uncontrolled 
mense sums of money are spent annually that produce 1 
diately available and tangible assets for meeting a sudde: 
arms. All these resources should be systematized, cor: 
controlled, and directed toward a single end, instead 0! 
scattered as at present. I believe that this result will b« 
plished in time. I think that the Division of Militia A! 
the forerunner of an office that will ultimately take hold 
task, and that in time the work we are now doing in the | 
will look small in comparison with what will then b¢ 
plished. This may not come as soon as desirable, but 
will in its due season, and it is this view, taken in connecti 
present work, that justifies me in saying that I look back wy 
past few years with satisfaction, upon the present wit! 
dence, and upon the future with hope. 


® 





Psychology of the Bayonet. 
By 2d Lieut. L. H. Drennan, 4th Infantry. 


NUMBER of articles have been published lately on bayo- 

net training, most of them outlining a system of instruction 

entirely in accord with the advanced methods in use in 

the Army today. I have no criticism to make of the various 

methods outlined, but I believe the most important element of 

the training has not been sufficiently emphasized. I mean the 
psychological element. 

\ dread of cold steel is as much a part of the average American 

his belief in the ballot as a weapon, or his love of firearms 

forefathers shot a civilization out of the wilderness with 

ifle, maintained it by the same means for a while, and then 

tched to the other weapon. The change, however, has been 

recent that almost any American family has in its later his 

unts of passages at arms in which the rifle or revolver 

the principal part. On the other hand, the knife, the 

rd, and the bayonet have all played very unimportant roles 


family and national history, and whenever his thoughts 
1} to combat of any nature, the instrument he imagines himself 


rmed with is either a rifle, a revolver, or his two good fists. 
is dread of the mussier, but actually less deadly, weapon of 


T 


Latins, is as natural for the American as the fear of ghosts, 
iuse knife episodes have been just as rare. 
the other hand, the Latin dreads the fist, the club, and the 
but takes readily to the edged tool. The contused eye, 
bruised head, and the little round hole of the bullet mean 
to him than the gaping wound of the knife. 
lread of the knife must be overcome, if an attack is ever 
successful, for of what use is successful fire action, if in 


hing the charge a soldier’s morale is to disappear at a 


portional to the rate of the advance on the position of 
my? He may enter into the attack with zeal, but as he 
ser and closer, it will dawn on him that it would be just 
't to get too close because a hand-to-hand conflict with 
trained in the use of the bayonet might mean death 
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and defeat, hence it would be better to stay a little ways of 
shoot Mr. Enemy when he sticks his head up. Fancy 
tions of the average American who is being forced 
enemy who every now and then yells “Na noy!” and 
to get him within stabbing distance. Will a man who 1 
like a knife anyhow attack very frantically under such 
stances ? 

To my mind, the greatest advantage to be gained fron 
training is the familiarity acquired by the soldier wit! 
and the contempt which this familiarity will breed. [t 
true that a bayonet action will be sharp and _ brief 
probably end in one side abandoning the field in great 
Very little skill will be called into play in bayonet action. On 
or two thrusts or lunges after the first rush will end the aff 
What will count individually, will be stamina, agility, and 
ness. The men who will lead the final rush, will be the me 
who have used the bayonet in their peace training, know t! 
they are as good as the next fellow, and have given more though 
to the inflicting of bayonet wounds than to the receiving of them 


They are the ones who will cry “Na noy” or its equivalent 


who will be the backbone of the attack. I do not believ 
there can be any such thing as a drill in bayonet combat 
bayonet combat is the acme of disorganization. The ex 

is the greatest possible, and it cannot be simulated in any 
ercise. Such a thing as team play in a battle of this 

out of the question. A prearranged formation will sur 

at any rate as a formation. The main point is to get th 
line within bayonet range, for that is the raison d’étre of the 
attack. After that point, the field is to either side, and woe t 
the one that has a quitter to cry “Save yourselves!” The value 
of training lies in the morale indicated through a feeling of 
fidence which comes to the soldier from the knowledge that 
can use his bayonet. 

Any system is a good one which gives the individual confide: 
in himself. I have heard the fencing match decried as unrealist! 
useless, and teaching a false idea; but it is possible for a mai 
to learn fencing, and a man who considers himself a good fencer 
is going to be a pillar of strength in a mélée, no matter whether 
he acquired that skill at bayonet drill or before judges w! 
noted points with watch and notebook. Even a man who has 
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never touched a bayonet but who is expert with foils or broad- 
eword will have that proper contempt for cold steel which will 
make him a power in the bayonet attack. 

It goes without saying that every officer should be an adept 
with the bayonet, and he will possess a great advantage if he is 
expert with the foils or broadsword; not that he will ever have 
to use any of these weapons in the ordinary course of events, 
but his leadership will be of a higher quality in the latter stages 
of the attack, if his dread of the hand-to-hand conflict be no 
weaker than his dread of a bullet wound during the advance 

The logical means to the end I have pointed out is training 
in bayonet combat under expert instructors. Company drills in 
which conventional movements are worked out in unison, make 
pretty good substitutes for close-order drills or calisthenics but 
are really of very little other use. The man-to-man element is 
entirely absent. I have found that in fencing, a soldier rarely 
uses any of the movements taught him at drill. He seems to 
forget them as soon as he puts on plastron and mask. Regard 
less of the intricate systems of offense and defense taught him 
on the drill ground, a man who has had no other training is a 
very easy victim for the experienced fencer. 

Teach him the bayonet drill at first by all means, and then 
develop his confidence in his weapon and his morale by aggres 
sive training in the offensive use of the bayonet, for this purpose 
opposing man to man. 


® 


The first Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


Congressional Legislation to organize the Mobile Arms into 
Tactical Divisions. 


D 





An Outline of Organization. 
By Ist Lieut. G. A. Lynch, Infantry. 


T IS proposed to consider the subject of organizat 
reference to: 


1. Length and subdivision of columns; 


») 


2. Composition of columns. 
I. LENGTH AND SUBDIVISION OF COoIUMNs. 
l. LENGTH OF COLUMNS. 


Columns moving along a railroad line or in close t 
navigable waters can be multiplied to practically ai 
desired, since it will be a relatively easy matter to 
distributing stations within reach of the different column 
however, all troops marching on one road must be sup; 
wagon trains from the rear, the length of a column that 
tinuously march on a single road is limited by the nec 
effecting a daily concentration at the end of the marc! 
head of the column. This limitation is imposed by the : 
for a state of readiness for combat. Moreover, but o 
column can march continuously on the same road; for th 
trains of the line of communications cannot operate in 
of the rearmost unit. If additional depth is desired, it 
be obtained by echeloning another march unit on another 
the flank and rear. Depth is as necessary to marching 
as to formations for attack; the strength which a 
columns can deploy toward a flank is dependent upon the 

Where the necessity for a state of readiness for combat 
not exist, the necessity for a daily concentration of the 
also disappears; under these conditions, the column m 
over an elongation approximately equal to its length 
rate of advance considerably increased. In organizatior 
ever, this cannot be considered as the controlling conditio! 

In a theatre of operations traversed by roads sepat 
wide intervals, it will be necessary to march as large a 
as practicable upon each road. Unless this is done, the 
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too weak to cover their marching front (i. ¢., interval 
columns) in combat, and individual columns may be 

ed and defeated in detail. 
‘rom the foregoing, the deduction may be made that the 
ive unit of organization is the maximum column which can 
marched upon a single road and obtain from the troops com 


. it their maximum continuous marching capacity. The 
th of the march unit is, therefore, dependent upon marching 
and will vary according to the rate of march assumed 
s normal. In arriving at a conclusion, average conditions must 

assumed. Beyond a certain limit, length of column can be 
increased only at the expense of mobility. On the other hand, 
the maximum mobility can be conserved under all conditions 
only at the expense of length of column, and consequently of 
the strength which can be deployed at a given point. The result 
ust be a compromise which endeavors to meet average condi 
tions. When unfavorable conditions are met with, the length of 
marches will decrease; on the other hand, greater progress will 
be possible where march conditions are especially favorable. 

t is believed that the following conditions may be assumed as 
werage (see par. 101, F. S. R. 1914): 

1. Rate of march of long infantry columns, 2'4 miles per hour ; 

2. Length of daily march, 12 miles (1. ¢., between correspond 
ing points of two camps) ; 

Elongation of marching column, 25 per cent; 
{. Elongation of camp in direction of march, 3 miles ; 
In general, troops should have reached their camp, and field 

trains have reached their organizations by nightfall; an allow 


ance of two hours is in general sufficient for the additional march 


ield trains. 
Rate of march of wagon trains, 2 miles per hour. 

inge in any one of the foregoing assumptions will affect 
length of the marching column to the extent of the change 
There is also wide variation in the duration of daylight according 
to the season of the year and the latitude. In the latitude of New 
York City, sunset varies from 4.33 p. m. in December to 7.35 
p.m. in June, a difference of three hours ; and twilight ends at 6.11 
m. in December and at 9.40 p. m. in June. In this comnection 
he relative infrequency of long marches in winter must be con- 


sidered. Marches undertaken in the winter season are attended 
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with especial hardships, among which is the necessity o{ 

ing after nightfall and before daybreak, if any con 
progress is to be made. In any event, the daily rate of n 
generally greatly reduced; the Ist Japanese Army in it: 
from Phyangyang to Wiju, March 21 to April 20, 
unopposed, covers approximately 130 miles, an averag: 

than five miles a day. Other march conditions were, it 

also unfavorable. It is obvious that organization cam 
influenced by the short duration of winter daylight. 

season in which long marches are most frequent, a durati 
daylight from 5 a. m. to 7 p. m. may be reckoned upon. [t is no 
desirable for other reasons to consider an earlier morning or 
later evening hour as starting and concluding hours ii 
habitual march of a column. 

This maximum column will continue to be the basic 
organization until the frequency of routes is so great that 
smaller column can cover the interval between routes at 
requisite density of deployment. 

The assumptions made are not to be interpreted as meaning 
that night marches will not be made; nor that trains will 
often have to march after nightfall; nor that much larger bodies 
of troops than those defined by the foregoing limitations may 
not for a short time—a period determined by the number + 
rations which can be carried on the person of the met 
marched over a single road. 

Where subsistence by requisition is possible, the length ot the 
column is limited only by the available resources of the country 
adjacent to the line of march; Napoleon moves a column ot 
100,000 men subsisting by this method over a single road fron 
Wilna to Moscow, 1812. 

Two long columns have occasionally moved over the same 
route, the leading column marching to the limit of the rations 
carried with it and then halting to permit the rear column | 
march past; the first column is then revictualled by the suppl 
columns, and the march resumed, the two columns alternating " 
the lead. The loss of mobility in this case is obvious 

These are unusual conditions, which have no effect on the 


organization of a march unit designed to facilitate the continuous 
march for many days of a column depending upon its line 0! 


communications. 
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Under the assumptions made, the head of the field train, in 
order to finish its work by 7 p. m., must reach camp by 5 p. m 
lf the distance from one camp to the next (or between corre- 
sponding points of the two camps) is, as assumed, 12 miles, the 
field train must move out at 11 a. m. (5 p. m.—12/2). The 
length of the column of combatant troops and trains is, there 
fore, such that its head can start at 5 a. m. and its tail at 11 a. m. 
lf the advance guard (support) moves out at the former 
hour, the length of column including security intervals will be 
6 X 244 = 13% miles. (Where the outpost becomes the advance 
guard, it may be assumed that about the same time will be 
required for the assembly of the outpost support as for a new 
advance guard to gain security intervals from the main body.) 
The road space of the column will, therefore, be 1314 miles—2 


miles (security intervals) = 111% miles. To this we must add 
the elongation of the camp in the direction of the march (approxi 
mately 3 miles) and deduct the elongation of the march column 
(assumed as an average to be 25 per cent). Making these 
additions and deductions, we have (11.5+4+ 3) +125= 11.5 
miles. The cavalry component should not be reckoned in this 
road space, since it should as a rule be so marched and camped 
as not to interfere with the progress of less mobile arms. 

In general, it will not be necessary for supply and ammunition 
trains to remain in close contact with the troops. Since the field 
train does not move out until 11 a. m., the supply and ammunition 
trains can reach it before it commences its march; they can, in 
this way, if necessary, act as bg e te link between yo refilling 
and the distributing point.” (F. S. R., pars. 304 and 320, 1914. 
These trains will thus be at a Pot from the iene varying 
from zero to one day’s march. They do not, therefore, limit the 
length of the column of combatant troops and trains. With this 
echelon, the bridge train may also be marched when the situation 
indicates that there will be no necessity for its use. 

It is important to note that the length of column above com 
puted was based upon an allowance to the field train of a period 
of two hours before nightfall for the performance of its addi- 
tional march. It is apparent, therefore, that additional forma- 
tions, not immediately needed by the combatant troops, may be 
added to the column without impairing its mobility, provided 
they are assigned to a position in rear of the field train. Since 
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such formations can be placed in advance of the field t; 
by making a corresponding reduction in the strength 
combatant troops, the importance of assigning them to o: 
tions in accordance with their functions becomes apparent 
ther reference will be made to this consideration in discu 
composition of columns. 

The importance of moving the maximum column 
available routes decreases with the increase in the frequ 
practicable roads. The interval between practicable rout: 
greatly in different countries and at different periods. 
beginning of the 19th century, roads were fairly scarc 
was necessary as a rule to reckon on 15 to 20 kilometer 
between two parallel itineraries. The Grande Armée 
and 1806 had to form in at least three columns and spri 
a front of more than 30 kilometers. . . . The densit 
network of roads (1870) favors the adoption of a new 
marches. In 1805, when Napoleon went from the Rhi 
Danube, he found four roads on a front of 90 kilom: 
1870, there was available on the average one independent 1 
to every 8 kilometers of front . . . (Today) these unit 
corps) will not be more unwieldy than the army of 
1807, while the network of roads will offer them greater 
for movement. This network gives for the most part o7 
road to three kilometers of front.” (Colin—Transform 
War.) 

Thus, in a Central-European theatre of operations, 
sible to march in columns of army corps (26,000 rif 
average interval of 3 kilometers, permitting of a deplo 
about 8 men per yard; or the march may be conducted in « 
of divisions (12,000—13,500 rifles) on the same front. |] 
dition makes it possible to concentrate at points of decisive 
by the use of corps columns; and to march in sufficient 
effect a deployment dense enough for demonstration or \ 
ing action by employing division columns on the fronts 
such action is contemplated. Thus no lateral movement to ef 
a concentration will be necessary at the moment of contact 
fact has a profound influence upon European organization; ! 
will be considered further under the “Composition of Columns 

While there has been a great improvement in road condition 
both as to frequency and quality, since 1865, we are very !ar from 
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ing reached the condition described by Commandant Colin 


he best information available on the subject of wagon roads 


ppears to be given by Mendenhall’s guide and road maps of 


the United States. These show that even in the most densely 


populated region of this country, the greatest frequency of roads 
t can be reckoned upon is one practicable route for every four 
five miles of front. Thus an army marching from Washing 
to Baltimore could advance in six columns on a front of 
from 25 to 30 miles; from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 4 columns 
front of 18 to 20 miles; from Hagerstown to Baltimore in 3 
Jumns on a front of from 18 to 20 miles; Chambersburg to 
Philadelphia in 2—3 columns on a front of 20 miles, ete. The 
erage interval varies from 10 to 15 miles. If we consider the 
terrain of the Pacific Coast, communications are found to le 
separated by much wider intervals. 
It would seem, therefore, that march considerations should 
e little, if any, influence upon the subdivision of our primitive 
rch unit. 


”) 


©. SUBDIVISION OF THE MARCH COLUMN. 


\s already stated, no subdivision of the primitive march unit 
in general necessary from the viewpoint of communications 
lhe subdivision of the column should, therefore, be based solely 
tactical considerations. The questions which arise from a 
tical viewpoint are: 

|. ls a subdivision of the column into forces of all arms neces 
ary or expedient ? 

2. If so, into how many such units should the march column 

divided ? 

in determining the issue raised by the first question, the gov 

ing consideration is cooperation between the arms. It may 

taken as a general rule that the auxiliary arms should be under 

ontrol of that commander who is best able to insure their 

operation with the infantry advance. Thus in the days of 
hort-range weapons, artillery closely accompanies the infantry 
ittack, and guns are assigned to battalions. With the increase im 
the effectiveness of small-arms fire, the emplacements of artillery 


have been pushed steadily to the rear, and machine guns have 


ken over the role of close direct cooperation with the infantry 
Chis necessity for retaining a position out of effective range of 
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rifle fire is accentuated by the great increase in the rate o{ 
lery fire, which necessitates its remaining in a position wh: 


continuity of the ammunition supply is assured. 
The control of artillery has, therefore, passed to higher 


manders. It cannot well be vested in any commander 
duties carry him within effective range of infantry fire. It 
not pass to a commander who cannot visually superyis: 
cooperation with the attacking line. 

Thus one of the controlling considerations is the pow 
distinct vision. This will vary between rather wide limits, <4: 
ing on conditions and the character of the objective. Disti: 
of observaton of a line or series of lines moving in the same | 
eral direction depends upon (1) the distance of the line from the 
point of observation, and (2) the angle at which the different 
portions are viewed. The limit of distinct vision for battlefield 
objectives is usually taken to be between 3,000 and 3,500 | 
The distinctness of vision toward the flanks of a line decreases 
with the decrease in the parallax subtended at the point of 
observation; to state the case mathematically, it decreases with 
the line of the angle between the line of vision and the line of 
battle. When this angle is 45°, visibility of the flanks of the 
line is about three-fourths; when the angle has decreased 
30°, visibility has decreased to one-half. 

The post of the commander will generally be at a point approx 
imately in rear of the center of the line; it will also generally bi 
out of range of serious rifle fire but within the range of distinct 
vision, i. e., between 2,000 and 3,500 yards. If the station of 
commander be taken at 3,000 yards, the frontage cannot exceed 
3,600 yards, if the range to the flanks is not to exceed 3,500 yards 
If we consider that he has moved up to 2,000 yards, the range 
limitation would permit a frontage of 5,600 yards; the angle of 
vision toward the flanks would, however, have diminished the 
visibility from nearly unity to slightly more than one-half. The 
closer approach to line would, therefore, appear to diminish 
rather than increase the visibility of its flanks, and an increase of 
front on that account would scarcely seem permissible. 

The requirement that the division commander shall be able to 
carry out this function of insuring cooperation differentiates him 
from other higher commanders. “The importance of the divr 
sional general does not cease from the moment when the troops 
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move forward to attack, for he remains in control of all, or 
nearly all, his batteries. We cannot admit that a divisional gen 
eral—whose sphere is, after all, not so large as to be beyond one 
man’s control—should break up his forces into what are called 
‘tactical groups,’ and wash his hands of the whole affair as soon 
as he allotted these. No, the divisional general intervenes at 
every moment in the fighting that ts going on under his eyes. It 
is for him to distinguish dangers that are real from dangers that 

nly apparent, successes that are secondary from successes 
that are decisive, and it is for him to expend the shells of his 
artillery according to the needs of the situation and in fulfilment 
of the ruling idea that he has received from his chief. 

“His place is close to the guns at some point where, field 
glasses in hand, he can see his subordinates at grips with the 
enemy and can intervene, not with infantry of his own—for 
that would move far too slowly over the shell-swept zone to 
reach the front in time—but with orders to quicken or to suspend 
the advance, and indications of the support which the guns have 
been told to give.”—Cordonnier, The Japanese in Manchuria, 
P 286-287. 

The front of a division is also limited by effective artillery 
range. “The effect of shrapnel continues at or near its maximum 
up to 3,000 yards or so; but beyond this range, it begins to 
decrease considerably, chiefly because of the increasing angle of 
fall which reduces the space swept by the bullets of each shrap- 
nel. . . . It might be said, roughly, that a range somewhere 
between 2,000 and 3,500 yards is most desirable.” (Spaulding, 
Noies on Field Artillery, page 136.) If the emplacements of the 
artillery are at a range of 3,000 yards from the hostile position, 
the batteries on one flank will, if the front of the division is 3,000 
yards, be at a range of over 4,000 yards from that part of the 
hostile position in front of the opposite flank of the division. 
Even if the batteries are at a range of only 2,000 yards from 
the nearest point of the hostile position, the range from a flank 
battery to the opposite flank of the division will be 3,600 yards. 
lf the division commander desires to concentrate the fire of all 
batteries on a flank of the front he is attacking, he will be unable 
to do so effectively, if his front is unduly extended. 

These limitations of visibility and artillery range, would, there- 
fore, appear to restrict the frontage of the battle unit to about 
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2,500. With the interval between routes under the co; 
governing our operations, it is fairly certain that we shall 
able to restrict the frontage of the march column even 
mately within these limits. Its subdivision into forces of 
is, therefore, necessary. 

The assignment of cavalry as well as artillery is subj: 
requirement of cooperation. The highest commander 
visually supervise the operations of his unit, should hay 
assigned him, in order that he may meet such situations 
to his notice—situations which would not come to the 
of higher commanders—demanding the use of that arm 

The improved means of communication of the mode: 
field have made possible the instant transmission of ord 
have thus placed at the disposal of a commander of a for 
arms the power of insuring cooperation between all part 


(r1 
s | 


command. He can thus instantly put into action at a 
his artillery, cavalry, or general reserve in_ respons: 
demands of a particular situation. This power makes 
necessary than ever before that the immediate commande: 
force of all arms should closely follow the movement 
troops and that they should, therefore, operate within th 
of his vision. 

The length of the march unit—which will hereafter be 
nated as the corps—and the frontage of the battle 
division determined by limits of distinct vision and efi 
artillery range, indicate the advisability of dividing th 
into two divisions. This runs counter to our tradition 
in the superiority of the tripartite system of organizatior 
yet the dual system has many advantages in so far 
organization is concerned. The corps is designed mainly 
march considerations ; for march purposes, a corps which 
divided into two equal columns is better adapted for taku 
vantage of communications—particularly the communicat! 
any probable American theatre of operations—than one compos 
of three. A corps of three units, in addition to dispersing 


control of auxiliaries, will divide into two unequal columns uy 


extension ; this predetermines the location of the reserve, 
temporarily, and may lead to a premature decision in that 
The corps commander can, of course, equalize the colt 
subdividing one of the divisions into two parts; this ts 
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ward operation, and may give him four units to handle instead of 
two. The chief disadvantage of breaking a tactical unit seems 
to be that it increases the number of units that must be handled 


by the higher commander and thereby complicates his problem; 


it may cause some disappointment to the junior by restricting his 
sphere of activity, but 1t cannot be said to increase his difficulties, 
f the mission assigned him is appropriate to the reduced size oi 
force. A breaking of tactical unity will, it is true, result 
from the dual principle when a reserve is held out; the result 
ill be to increase the number of units depending directly on the 
rps commander from two to three. The disadvantages of the 
ual system increase with the necessity of designating the reserve 
before committing a unit to action. ‘Thus a regimental com 
mander of a two-battalion regiment would find it difficult to hold 
hack a reserve from either of his battalions after they had com 
menced their advance. Moreover, at the state of action at which 
a regimental deployment is made, the information of the com 
mander is sufficiently complete to enable him to reach a decision 
with reference to his reserve. A corps commander, on the other 
hand, can, under a dual organization, await more detailed develop 
ments and can hold back his reserve after having assigned ob 


iectives to the march of his divisions. 
INFLUENCE OF MILITARY POLICY UPON ORGANIZATION 


It seems scarcely necessary to elaborate upon the fact that mili 
tary organization should be adapted to military policy. The con 
tions under which military forces are likely to be called upon 
to operate are defined in the military policy ; organization should 
onsequently be designed to meet the conditions thus imposed 
hus, England’s policy as regards home defense is essentially 
al. Should she lose command of the sea, she would be com 
at the mercy of her adversary, no matter how large a 
ary force she may maintain. It is stated that the population 
f the British Isles could not subsist three months on the supplies 
existing within their boundaries. The primary use of the british 
land forces lies in connection with the defense of the colonies, 
particularly India and South Africa. Hence, the conditions to 
be met in those colonies have determined English organization. 
Road conditions in those colonies preclude the use of columns 
exceeding a division; there is thus no necessity for provision for 
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a larger organization. Before the South African War, a 
organization was provided for, but it was found impractic 

use it, and it was consequently abandoned. The conditions 
which the great bulk of British forces (located in the co! 
operate, have caused the corps unit to be eliminated. A 
organization would undoubtedly be formed, if British fore 
ever required to operate on the European Continent. Bu: 
land’s great military problem lies in Asia, where she may have t 
meet either a great uprising of the natives, or the expansi 
Russia or Germany. 


hn ot 


Similar conditions determined Japanese organization 
greatest enemy was, and probably still is, Russia; and her | 
lem was (and probably still is) to meet Russian expansion in 
Manchuria. A corps organization was superfluous to meet Man 
churian conditions ; it taxed the capacity of Manchurian roads t 
the utmost to facilitate the march of a single division (statement 
of Sir Ian Hamilton). For reasons very similar to those 
have determined the organization of her ally, Japan has 
eliminated corps organization. 


( 


Conditions on the European continent manifestly require a 
corps organization. 

The military policy of the United States is not as clearly defined 
and perhaps not as consistent as those of Japan, England, Ger- 


many, or France. Certain points do, however, seem to be fairly 
well defined, and have been embodied in the “Report on the 


”” 


Organization of the Land Forces,” viz: 

1. The duty of the. forces stationed in the Philippine Islands is 
“to hold the defenses of Manila Bay at all costs until our fleet is 
free to operate in eastern waters ;” 

2. Panama—‘The permanent garrison must therefore include 
a mobile force strong enough to anticipate and defeat naval raids 
at the beginning of hostilities and to secure the Canal until 
reinforcements can be expected from the United States ;” 

3. Oahu—“The security of our naval base in the Pacific there- 
fore demands that the garrison of Oahu must be able to hold out 
at all hazards until our fleet can arrive in Hawaiian waters.” 

In all these cases, it appears that the mission of forces in our 
colonial possessions is defensive, and lies chiefly in the protec- 
tion of naval bases. No very extensive operations in campaign 
are to be expected from them; hence the organization of mobile 
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forces for field operations need not bear reference to the colonial 
situation. In the same way that England relies upon her navy 
for home defense, so we depend upon our navy for the security 
of our colonial possessions. 

The other important missions of our mobile forces are: 

1. “To furnish expeditionary forces for minor wars or for the 
occupation of foreign territory where treaty rights or funda- 
mental national policies are threatened ;” 


2 At the outbreak of war, to be “concentrated and ready to 


seize important initial successes. Such opportunities will fre- 
quently be offered before the mobilization of the Army of citizen 
soldiers can be completed.” 

The first of these two problems contemplates the duty of inter 
vention imposed upon the United States by the Monroe doctrine 
and by virtue of our primacy on the Western Hemisphere ; the 
second is the great problem of national defense—conducting 
operations in advance of the mobilization of volunteers and cov 
ering that mobilization. 

The latter function involves meeting two conditions: invasion 
on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts. In respect to an 
invasion of the Atlantic seaboard, the problem can be restricted 
to more narrow limits. It is fairly certain that the invader will 
endeavor to reach a vital part of the country by the most direct 
possible route. That region is vital in which the population and 
railroad lines are densest and in which lie the great centers of 
manufacture and production. This part of the United States 
seems to be the region along the Atlantic seaboard between Nor 
folk and Boston. An invader who possesses himself of the heart 
of this region, on which our great trunk lines converge, will have 
cut the ties which unite the different sections of the country, and 
will be in a position to dictate to the last letter the terms of a 
humiliating peace. Possession of this section will probably be 
determinative of the issue of the war. It is reasonably certain 
that to reach this objective the invader will effect a landing at a 
point requiring the shortest possible land line of communications. 
We may, therefore, exclude from consideration a landing at any 
point outside of the limiting coast line of this region. 

Our military problem, therefore, seems to involve operations : 

1. In the Atlantic Coast States between Boston and Norfolk ; 

2. On the Pacific Coast ; 
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3. In Latin-American countries. 


For the last case, divisional organization would seen 


sufficient. Though larger columns can be moved along a 


railroad, the unimproved condition of most other wagor 
and trails will frequently make the movement of. inf; 

column of twos unavoidable, and hence a division will |, 
narily as large a column as can be conveniently moved o 
route. 

The great improvement of communications in the mor 
settled parts of the United States, due largely to the ii 
of the automobile, makes possible the movement of 
larger column in the North Atlantic Coast States. In 
serious invasion, the employment of existing routes to 
maximum capacity will be a necessity, and an organizat 
meet this condition should be provided. The character 
roads on the Pacific Coast also favor a large column whil 
relative infrequency accentuates the necessity of using ea 
to its utmost capacity. 

The density of the network of railroads in the North 
Coast States also greatly favors the employment oi 
columns. 

\s elsewhere indicated, it is an administrative as wel 
tactical necessity that all troops moving by one route l« 
one commander and that the column effect a daily concent: 
on its head. The present field army of three or mor 
divisions by no means corresponds to this necessity 
not, indeed, designed to fulfil the functions of a march 

In general, the employment of the division as a march colu 
in our service would seem to be for exceptional cases 
relatively minor operations. On the whole, a corps ot 
divisions seems to be more flexible and adaptable to vari 
ditions than a single large division. 

It does not follow from what has been said that it 
necessary to provide for a corps organization in time of jx 
Considering the size of the military establishment contemp! 
as necessary by the War Department and its distribution, 11 
doubtful whether there will be any advantage in establishing 
organization which can seldom, if ever, be assemled for training 
and which may be broken up as soon as troops are mobilized tor 
war service. The plan of ultimately localizing units for purposes 
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f recruitment, training, and supply, and the consequent necessity 
1 distribution, calls for a divisional rather than a larger peace 
rganization. It 1s important, however, that a corps organization 
e contemplated for the war conditions that call for it. The 
rtance of this lies in the proper organization of the field army 


the outbreak of war and the necessity for fixing the place 


TT 


certain extra-divisional auxiliary organizations 
Il. Composition OF CoLUMNs. 


l. INFLUENCE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mention has already been made of the fact that the road con 


olumns on parallel roads less than two miles apart. Divisions 
rth, 12,000-14,000 rifles) will thus be marching at pra 


TIC 
is 


s of European terrain make possible the march of division 


ically deploying intervals, covering the front with a density of 
pproximately 4 men per yard. Very little, if any, lateral move 

t to effect concentration will be necessary, and the supply of 
ich division can continue along its own line of march. Under 

conditions, it is obvious that a further increase in the 

y strength of the division may not be necessary and that 

ditional road space up to the limit of the length of the march 

lumn, can be assigned to other formations. Quite different 

ditions confront us in the United States, where the route 

terval under the most favorable conditions is, as already shown, 
from four to six miles. 

The interval between available roads has a great, if not indeed, 
We 
must often accept, not the degree of concentration which is 
desirable, but that which is possible. While Napoleon could 
1 


determinative, influence on the density of deployment. 


close concentration by marching two corps abreast « 
h other along the same route with the foreknowledge that the 
n could carry sufficient subsistence to last them through the 


engagement, the great duration of the modern battle makes nec 


essary the continued functioning of supply columns during the 
Liao-Yang lasts eight days, Sha-ho seven, and Mukden 
This increase in the duration of battle is the necessary result 


of the increase in the effectiveness of weapons. In the Napoleonic 
vars, the effective range of the rifle is about 150 yards, the field 


gun about 800 yards; today effective rifle range (on the defen- 
is reckoned at about 1,500 yards, and effective artillery 
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range is limited only by its power of observation. Th 

in the duration of battle has increased in a measure roue))), 
portional to the increase in the effectiveness of weap 
fact makes it very difficult to follow the old maxim of 

for the march and concentrating for the fight. The st: 
the lines of communications—and, therefore, the neces 
greater number of them—has also been greatly increas: 
enormous increase in the expenditure of ammunition. 

The great extent of the Manchurian battle fronts ar: 
traceable to these influences. Thinness of deployment 
the most frequent criticisms made against the tacti 
Japanese ; it is 3 men per yard at Liao-Yang, Sha-ho, and } 
The frontages are, however, determined by the distance between 
the line of communications of the 1st Japanese Army, running 
back to the Yalu, and that of the left wing via the railroad back 
to the Kuantung peninsula. Along the left wing at [iao-Yang 
great concentration was possible since the railroad greatly facil; 
tated the service of supply ;* but this is not the wing where th 
strategical conditions promise the best results. Following Liao 
Yang, the whole fight at the Sha-ho hinges on the protection of 
the line of communications of the Ist Army through Pensihu 
Chatao, back to the Yalu, and the frontage is still a function of 
the distance between the two lines of communication. T 
influence of communications on density persists throughout th 
campaign; the lines at Mukden are as thin as at the Sha-ho and 
Liao- Yang. 

From these considerations, it seems that we shall often | 
compelled to rely upon the strength of each column being 
cient to cover the interval between it and the adjacent parallel 
column. If this is largely true of the Japanese with the passive 


tion, we may expect it to be even more determinative when the 
heads of our columns encounter a determined advance of hostile 
forces. Concentration will be much more difficult in the rei 
contre than in the attack of a defensive position. 


2. THE PROPORTION BETWEEN DEPTH AND FRONTAGC! 
The division has already been defined as the largest unit whos 
operations on the field can be visually supervised by one ¢ 


* Even here the railroad was 30 miles from the battlefield. 
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mander. To comply with this definition, the frontage of a 
division should, if possible, be limited to about 2,500 yards. If 
we accept this definition and frontage, the remaining factor in 
determining the infantry strength of the division is the density 
of deployment. 

“A brigade of about 4,000 rifles, as part of a general battle 
line, would be deployed on a front of no more than 1,200 yards 
in attack or 1,600 yards in defense.” (I. D. R., 1911, par. 348.) 
“A division, therefore, makes its initial deployment on a front 
only twice that justified for a brigade.” (F. S. R., 1914, par. 
131.) The front of a division of 12,000 rifles would, therefore, be 
2400 yards. The minimum density of deployment, in accord- 
ance with our regulations, is, therefore, 5 men per yard. 

On a front of 2,500 yards, this density will obviously require 
a strength of approximately 12,500 rifles. This may be con- 
sidered as the strength of the division from the standpoint of 
density of deployment. Other considerations may slightly modify 
this strength, but it is evident that it cannot be materially dimin- 
ished without depriving the division of its offensive power. 


3. PROPORTION OF ARTILLERY. 


It has been customary to describe the proportion of artillery to 
rifles in a force of all arms in terms of the number of guns 
per thousand rifles. It seems that today this description is no 
longer accurate; it does not convey a correct idea of the artillery 
strength of an organization. This change is due: (1) to the 
great increase in the rate of fire; and (2) to new methods of fire 
control. The first consideration has resulted in the necessity for 
a greatly increased supply of ammunition and consequently for 
an increase in the means of carrying it. The new methods of 
fire by which complete control of the fire of a battery is placed 
in the hands of its commander, have reduced the number of guns 
which can be effectively combined in one organization. The 
French, with whom the present system of artillery fire originated, 
believe that a four-gun battery is superior in fire power to the 
six-gun battery. They reason that since four guns are all that 
can be effectively controlled with the present system of fire, 
nothing will be lost by eliminating the two superfluous guns; on 
the contrary, if they are replaced by two caissons, a great gain in 
the fire-power of the present rapid-fire battery will result. 
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\merican artillerists apparently agree with them, as 
adopted the same organization. Even General von Ro 
many’s leading artillerist, agrees with this view: 


Let us admit that fire by piece is retained in firing 
even to the present day, each shot being observed separ 
such case, the rapidity of fire cannot be increased 
certain limit. There remains no doubt as to the fact 
under these conditions, a four-gun battery will produc: 
effect as one of six, for the first gun will surely be 
firing when the fourth has fired its shot. Should ther: 
or sixth gun, the result would be the same. These guy 
only take up space in the column and in battle, and | 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. 


Since the road Space occupied under the two systen 


tically the same, artillery enters into the compositio. 


column in practically the same proportion in both cas 
the 72 guns of the German division, organized in tw 
teries, are actually equivalent in fire power (accerding 
above view) to 48 guns, organized on the French princip| 
this viewpoint, German artillery superiority is not 
whelming as at first glance it might seem. German 
superiority is, however, still considerable. 

Apparently artillery strength should be reckoned in 
batteries rather than guns. Our field artillery regim 
guns, organized in 4-gun battalions, is, therefore, the equi 
of 36 guns, organized in 6-gun batteries. 

The extensive employment of entrenchments in the 
the past half-century has given rise to the necessity for 
capable of delivering high-angle fire. Plevna is said 
first demonstrated the necessity for ordnance capable of ( 
cover and reaching troops sheltered behind earthworks 
the principal function of the field howitzer, though othe: 
(e. g., reaching artillery sheltered by shields) are attribute 

The place of a unit in organization is determined by its 


] 
| 
hel 


tion. If the necessity for it is general in battle, its place 1s 


the battle unit, the division. Formations which are designed | 
meet a special situation should be held further to the rear w 


*In this connection, General Rohne says: “An advantage oftet 
for the howitzer is its alleged effectiveness against guns with 
very much doubt, however, in spite of its curved trajectory, 
balls will more easily reach the cannoneers covered by the s! 
difference can only be slight.” 
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the case requiring their use arises. They can only be placed in 
the division at the expense of a reduction of some of those 
elements whose universal use in combat has been demonstrated 

importance of placing nothing in front of the field train 
except that which is absolutely and generally necessary to the 
ombatant troops, has already been dwelt upon; and it was 
jinted out that in making an allowance of two hours for field 
ns to accomplish their work at the end of the day’s march, the 
possibility is created of placing additional units in rear of the 


+7 


field train without impairing the mobility of the column. This 


seems obviously to be the place of the light field howitzer. The 


light-howitzer battalion should, therefore, be assigned to the corps 
rather than the division. It is claimed for the light howitzer 

s" caliber) that technical improvements have placed it on a 
plane of equal efficiency with the field gun in respect to mobility 
ind direct fire. It is obvious that if this is true, it should entirely 
lisplace the field gun, since it possesses additional power of high 

fire. The truth is that it cannot be rated as equal to the 
field gun in direct fire unless its direct-fire efficiency is as many 
times greater than that of the field gun as the road space it 
requires exceeds the road space required for the field gun. Since 
high-explosive shell of two types (delay action and non-delay 
tion) must be provided for the howitzer in addition to the 
shrapnel and since the weight of the projectile is nearly twice 
that of the field gun, it is manifest that the howitzer is incapable 
of developing the same power in direct fire as the field gun with 
the same weight of ammunition. 

In consideration of these facts, it seems strange that the Ger 
mans have assigned the field howitzer to the division. Even 
General v. Rohne has difficulty in justifying this assignment : 
“The light field howitzer, it is true, may be more apropriate 

the gun for firing against artillery provided with shields, but 
s specialty 1s the preparation for attack of fortified positions 
ihe corps commander, therefore, should retain control of these 

non, at least in previously planned encounters ; they will con 
stitute a real corps artillery. Nevertheless, the howitzer batteries 
ire attached to divisions simply as a matter of convenience; no 
more than three such batteries are required.” 


t 


he influence of the great density of the network of European 
] 


ls has already been referred to. This density is apparently 
great that the march of an army can be continued in corps or 
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division columns up to the moment of actual conflict \ 
tically deploying intervals between columns. This cond 
ders possible the addition of a relatively high prop 
auxiliaries to the march column. ‘There is thus pn 
between density of deployment and fire protection. 

conditions which confront us, we can imitate this poli 


i pra 
nm ren 


ion 


conflict 


the expense of loss of the density of deployment nec: 
offensive action. 

It is seldom, if ever, that the frequency of routes will per 
so concentrated a march that we shall be able to cover | 
on which we are marching with the desired density oi 
ment. We may be able by the exercise of a vigorous 
to effect the desired concentration at localities of the bat 
covering other fronts at relatively slight density and depth. | 
will be our object to accomplish this result, but the containing 
force may prove inadequate to its mission, if the extension | 
excessive. 

Reference has also been made elsewhere to the influence 0; 
military policy upon organization. This is especially marked in 
the case of Germany and France. The policy of France is as 
frankly defensive from a strategical standpoint as that of Ger 
many is offensive. It is generally conceded by French military 
writers that Germany can effect her mobilization considerably i 
advance of France ; hence the French military problem is to cover 
the mobilization (couverture) against a sudden inroad (attaque 
brusquée) of a German army. A German army may, therefor 
be fairly sure that the first obstacle it will encounter will be a 
prepared defensive position. There is perhaps on this account 
less objection to the assignment to the division of the instruments 
especially designed to meet this situation, the field howitzers 

What has been said in regard to the light howitzer applies 
with increased force to the heavier weapons of that class. There 
seems to be as yet no official doctrine as to the employment oi 
4.7" howitzers in our service. However, the functions of the 
heavier howitzers seem to be: 

1. To destroy the more efficient forms of cover such as the 
bomb-proofs, casemates, etc., of deliberately fortified positions 
beyond the power of the light howitzer ; 

2. To destroy the shields of hostile field artillery. 

For both these purposes, the principal projectile used is the 
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high-explosive shell with delay or non-delay action fuse. Now 
a direct hit with flat-trajectory weapons requires very accurate 
data; with a curved trajectory, the condition of accurately ascer- 
tained data is indispensable. Time is essential for this purpose; 
and time will be available under the conditions in which howitzers 
are most frequently employed. The attack of a fortified position 
will be prepared with great deliberation and every precaution to 
ensure its success*; there will, therefore, be ample time for 
bringing up the heavy howitzers from the rear. In addition, 
their slighter mobility indicates that they should be assigned to a 
unit moving over several routes, so that the route most favorable 
to their movement may be selected; they should be assigned to 
the field army. 

It has frequently been said that the Germans assigned howitzers 
to the division as a result of the experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese War. This statement is incorrect; the light howitzer 
was first included in the German division in 1900, four years 
before the Manchurian war. Howitzers did, indeed, demonstrate 
their value in the attack of prepared defensive positions in that 
war, but not the advisability of incorporating them in divisional 
organization. 

In interpreting the lessons of the Manchurian War, the nature 
of that war must be taken into consideration. It is essentially a 
war of positions. In that class of warfare, fire is much more 
potent than in operations of a more mobile nature. The protec- 
tion of the earthworks of a defensive position must be coun- 
teracted by the protective effects of fire of the offense. This 
demonstrates the necessity for a heavy reserve of fire rather 
than its preponderance in an organization that must also meet 
the rough-and-tumble conditions of rencontre. 

The maneuver is almost entirely lacking in the Manchurian 
battle; it is premature to assume that this will always be the case 
in future wars. 


t. RELATION OF TACTICS TO ORGANIZATION. 


The ultimate end of military operations is the destruction of 
the hostile military forces. The strength of an army lies in its 
organization. Its power is destroyed by the disruption of its 


*In the attack of the Russian position on the Tang-ho to be launched 
on Aug. 26, Kuroki issues his attack order on Aug. 22. 
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organization, 1. ¢., by the assault and pursuit. Military 
tion should, therefore, be designed with a view to en 
delivery of the assault under the most favorable condit; 
problem of the battlefield is how to effect a passage o 
swept zone and build up a line capable of destroying our 

If the successful delivery of the assault be accept 
object of military operations, the question then follow 
this object to be accomplished? This question is 
the tactical principles adopted. In its general outlin 
precedes and determines organization. In other words 
have a clear idea of what is to be done and how wi 
to do it before we can design an effective instrument 

The means of which an attacking force avails itse! 
purpose of accomplishing its object, i. ¢., crossing th 
ZOnNe, ATC: 

1. Fire; 
2. Utilization of natural cover; 
3. Artificial cover (intrenchments ). 

The purpose of fire 1s primarily to facilitate the mo 
the attacking line. When we can no longer advanc 
resorting to some form of protection, we seek the shel 
terrain, construct cover, or open fire; generally we 
selves of all three aids to movement at different times 
different circumstances. 

Fire is then primarily protective; the best eviden 
fact is the steady decrease in the rate of loss since th« 
of firearms. Offensively, its function is as an aid to th 
movement of the attacking line. This principle is embodi 
paragraph 413 of our Infantry Drill Regulations: “Th 


of fire superiority is to get hits whenever possible, ut 


events to keep down the enemy’s fire and render it harn 
Until the concluding stage of battle, the destructive effects of 
are entirely incidental to its protection of the infantry 
Fire becomes destructive in its essence only when 
organization has been disrupted. 

Starting from the premise that the marching column is limi 


to a certain definite length for reasons set forth at the begu 
of this article, the question in the composition of armies t! 
How much of the purely protective element must w 
insure the success of the offensive component? or 
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percentage of our offensive power must we sacrifice, in 
-to secure the necessary protection? 
answer to this question will largely depend, as we have 
seen, upon the communications of probable theatres of 
\rmies which are favored in this respect can incorporate 
rer proportion of the purely protective element than those 
t so favored. The latter must rely more upon the other two 
ective elements, t. ¢., the features of the terrain and intrench 
Even under conditions of equality in respect to com 
munications, different values are accorded by different tactical 
stems to these elements and corresponding differences arise as 
the proportion at which the purely protective element enters 
he composition of armies. An examination of these tactical 
systems will throw some light on the question as to why the 
wnber of batteries to the division (12,000—-14,000 rifles) varies 
to twelve. 


Germany. 
General Principle. 


ittack is to carry a firing line as near as possible 


Intrenchments. 


the offensive, the tools may be used momentarily in places 
re it is desirable merely to hold a position taken. It must 
t, however, be forgotten that the time of every halt is more 


table to the defenders than the assailants. If to this dis 


ive, there is added the tremendous dithculty of getting a 


infantry out of the shelter which it has painfully dug 


~ 


to throw it under a violent fire of the enemy, par 
prudence will be exercised in using the spade in the course 
ttack.” (1. D. R.) 


wr 


le Pardieu further tells us that “the Germans never, in 
maneuvers at least, make use of their spades in offensive 
ents.” Thus on the offensive, the Germans practically 
hemselves the protection of artificial cover. 


Utilization of Ground. 


the desirability of adapting movements to the character of 
ie ground while under fire must not be allowed to check the 
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advance or to cause certain units to hang back, so t! 
attack finally breaks down” (par. 306, I. D. R.). 

“Even on difficult ground, the order and cohesion of {| 
must not be lost’ ( I. D. R.). 

It thus appears that the Germans expect to organiz 
attack on definite, even rigid lines, to which considerat; 
terrain are secondary. The following extract (par. 369 | 
is illustrative of the manner in which they hope to condu 
attack : 

In order to coordinate the march of the units tow 
preparatory position, it is advisable to have them move f: 
depression to another, especially when the view is limited 
thus be possible to avoid the premature arrival to withi) 
gerous proximity to the enemy, of units whose march ha 
favored by the character of the country, while others, 
farther to go or whose movement to the front was more « 
are still a considerable distance to the rear. 


After the troops are in position, the commander 
order for attack. This order, in so far as this has not 
been done in the instructions for preparation, must indi 
the larger units the ground on which to deploy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the Germans, 


subordinated the protection of the terrain to the cohesion of the 


] 


advance, should have found it necessary to increase greatly the 
other protective element—fire. Thus the German divi 
12,000 rifles has an artillery strength of 12 batteries 
Germans, to an extent far beyond any other nation, find 
protection in superiority of fire. They (and the French as wel 
are in the fortunate position of being able to include in tl 
march columns as many rifles and guns as it is possible to emplo) 
to advantage on the front usually assigned to an army 

We shall never have any difficulty in employing all the men and 
guns we can include in our march column. 


France. 


General Principle. 


“The offensive implies the firm determination to assault the 
enemy and drive him from his positions” (Reéglement 
manoeuvres de l’infanterie, par. 253). 

*It is doubtful whether a mass of 144 guns per army corps 
a front necessary for its deployment. Thirty-six four-gun 
would normally occupy 2.700 meters (2,953 yards), two-thirds 
front of an army corps.—General von Rohne, The Progress of Modem 
Field Artillery, p. 52. 
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Intrenchments. 


s d’appui and the fortification of the battlefield play an 
important role in combat. On the offensive, as on the defensive, 


they increase strength by permitting us to economize our troops, 
the enemy with fewer troops, dssure the holding of the 


ground we have gained, prepare the maneuver” (idem par. 272). 


“Even on the offensive, infantry troops, compelled temporarily 
to suspend the forward movement, find numerous occasions to 
make use of the tools they carry by rapidly throwing up mounds 
of earth. . . .” (idem, par. 276). 

However, the French Regulations are even less insistent upon 
the use of field fortifications than upon the adaptation of the 
vance to the terrain, which is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of their tactics. 


Utilization of Ground. 


“Whatever be the method of deployment adopted, the number 
of units to be put in the firing line and to be retained as support, 
he space they will occupy in front and in depth, the intervals 
ind the distances which separate them, depend upon the circum- 
stances (object, objective, etc.) and upon the facilities which the 
terrain offers for advancing under cover. Sometimes united into 
groups of variable importance, sometimes separated by intervals 
more or less extended, the units destined to commence the fight 
are disposed in such a way that they can profit by all the advan- 
tages of the terrain and act in conjunction with each other. By 


ving intervals between the troops at the moment of deploy- 
ment, they are assured a liberty of movement which permits them 
) utilize the natural routes (cheminements) under the best con- 
ditions, losses are diminished by making adjustment of the 
enemy's fire more difficult, and the execution of the advance is 
thus facilitated” (idem, par. 256). 

It is evident that, where this method of facilitating the advance 
s adopted, there will be less dependence upon the assistance of 
hat other aid of the forward march—fire. Consequently, it is 
not surprising to find that there are in the French division nine 
batteries as compared with the twelve of the Germans. It is also 
evident that a part of the other agencies of fire, rifle and machine 
gun, will enter into action sooner under these tactics, where units 
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favored by terrain conditions are allowed to advance 
possible, than where they must halt to restore the coh« 


advance as under the German system. 


Japan 
General [rinciple. 


“It is the bayonet which finally brings about the d« 


9 ) 


2 |. D. R.,. 1909, Introduction). 


Utilization of Cover. 


“In combat, it is necessary that commanders require | 


tion of the terrain and adapt the movements of the 
(par. 18, 1. D. R., 1909, Part 2). 


Intrenchments 


“(on the offensive, the intrenching tool is used to o/ 
to the troops who are advancing, to strengthen a captur 
and to form points of support in case natural ones do 1 
(par. 19, 1. D. R., 1909, Part 2). 

llere we have the most positively offensive use of 
ments: stepping stones over which the attack advai 
assault. It is not a question here as in the other cas 
a resort to intrenchments merely to hold ground wor 
there any fear of dampening offensive ardor by their us 

The artillery of a Japanese division has a strength 
teries as compared to the French 9 and the Germai 
imitating the tactics of the Germans, the Japanese adapt 
to their own conditions. 


Moral Considerations. 


These are indeed supreme. However, the reluctance: 
to leave cover is to be considered an evidence of a la 
offensive spirit rather than a cause of that deficiency 
whose offensive is stopped by the use of shelter trenches, 
expected to look to their artillery to solve their difficult: 
them, if excessive reliance be placed upon that form of 
tion. The Japanese have shown that an infantry imbued wit! 
offensive spirit will not be tied to the ground by accidental or « 
trived shelter, neither will its glances be turned rearward 
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pport which can be sought only in its own resolute ad 
it rather will all means which carry it nearer the enemy's 
er of the terrain, shelter trenches, mastery of the hostile 
its own artillery—seem good to it. 


MACHINE GUNS. 


he machine gun has been defined as an emergency weapon 
le this definition gives a fairly satisfactory description of its 
is evident that unless we are able to define the controlling 
gency which machine guns as a whole will be called upon to 
meet, we shall never be able to arrive at a satisfactory determina 
of the proportion at which they should enter the composition 
an army. 
It has frequently been said that machine guns are not artil 
d this 1s patently true. Nevertheless, the two weapons 
sess the common characteristic of acting by fire alone and the 
mmon function of aiding the infantry advance. Neither has 
ny independent raison d’étre on the battlefield. 
(here is a wide difference of opinion as to the point at which 
rtillery fire must cease in order to avoid inflicting losses upon 
endly infantry. On the level ground, this point is placed by 
300-500 yards from the hostile position; others even 
te the continuance of artillery fire up to the moment of 
mtact. However this may be, it is obvious that if an 


ney can be found that can do the work with equal efficiency 


vithout inflicting losses on our own troops, it should unques 


11 


tionably be preferred. This seems destined to be the function of 

the machine gun. It thus falls heir to the duties of close co 

ration with the infantry advance which pertained to the bat 
guns in the days of short-range weapons. 

‘rom this standpoint, the number of machine guns should be 

‘ent to maintain the fire effect after the cessation of artil 

It is necessary, of course, that their ammunition supply 

have been husbanded for this purpose. Absolute data on 

ative fire effect of field and machine guns are not obtain 

*; much depends upon conditions. Nevertheless, some idea 

n be gathered from experiments as to the relative value of the 

two weapons at different ranges. “At short ranges, the machine 

superior to the field in flatness of trajectory, penetration, 


| accuracy, but as the range increases, these qualities diminish 
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more rapidly for the former than the latter. At rang: 
1,500 to 1,800 meters, the two are equal in these respects 

range, the machine gun is superior, at greater, the field ¢ 
800 meters, experiments made in Russia show that on 

gun is the equivalent of two field guns.” (Les Mit: 

Major Godts, Belgian General Staff.) 

Colonel Corvisart of the French Army states in his re; 
“from observations made during the battle of Mukden, ; 
mated that machine-gun fire put more men out of act; 
artillery fire.” 

This relative effectiveness would appear to indicate tl 
should be about 12 machine guns in a division or 2 per r 
Since, however, it is necessary that machine guns work 
it will generally be difficult for two guns to cover the f1 
regiment (about 400-500 yards). A company of two 
of two guns each per regiment seems best adapted to sa 
requirements. 

Since machine guns located at intervals along the 
line at short range from the hostile line are unable to . 
trate their fire upon a particular portion of a line, ther 
be a machine-gun reserve of perhaps two companies in t] 
of the division commander to be put into action at th 


decisive attack.* 
Ill. GENERAL SUMMARY. 


1. The corps—maximum march unit—has a combat 
ment occupying a road space of 11.5 miles; it consists 
divisions ; 

2. The division is a battle unit covering a front in batt! 
approximately 2,500 yards. At a density of deployment o! 


per yard, an infantry strength of about 12,500 rifles is ne 
for this unit; the infantry strength of the corps will, therefor 


be about 25,000 men. 
3. The machine guns are organized into companies o! 


+ 


tions; one company is assigned to each regiment, and two are 
assigned to the division as a reserve. 


* Here again, the action of machine guns presents points of simi arity 
that of artillery in the Napoleonic wars. Napoleon moved his arti! 
reserve to short range from the point of decisive attack and opened uf 


with canister. 
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Road Space of Army Corps.* 


11 units (with combat trains) : 

Yards. 
nfantry 
‘ield artillery hone 
410 
310 


280 


Pioneers 
Signal troops 
Machine-gun companies .... 


Total 1000 


would thus, under the calculations made, be possible to leave 
one mile between the field trains and the combatant ele 
llowing the necessary space to take up the effect of 
tions in the march. 
Miles. Yards. 
Field train (approx. ) 
units (marching in rear of field train) : 
Battalion light field howitzers 
(approx. ) SOO 
\ero squadron, signal troops. ... 140 


2.00 940 


troops with attached sanitary personnel constitute all 
of the column required to concentrate on the head of 


lumn at the end of the day’s march. 


lhe cavalry component has not been reckoned in the road 


of combatant troops since it should be so camped and 
hed as not to interfere with the progress of the less mobile 


[he cavalry force assigned to a division has not been con- 


herein, since, as above stated, it does not directly affect 
| space nor proportion of other troops. 


IV. OFFENSIVE CONSIDERATIONS DETERMINATIVE. 


i \ 


organization of any unit designed for combat is dependent 


si 


flensive consideraions. A unit organized with a view to 


are based on Appendix 1. F. S. R., 1914 

ntoon train will habitually march with the supply echelon; it 
ved up to the field train or even farther to the front, when the 
warrants it. 
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offensive action will be adequate to meet any defensiv: 

imposed upon it. The importance of the organization | 
decreases in the measure that their action becomes static. 
the completely passive defense, organization is design 
reference to the terrain. Thus in the defense of fortri 
tain fronts are assigned to commanders with regard to t] 

features, communications, and ability to support the 

works on a front from one reserve; in such a case, t] 

tance of tactical organization is greatly diminished ex 
that part of the force which is destined to possible offe 

poses, the general reserve. 

The basic units of organization are, then, designed to 
ends of offensive combat. Defensive elements for use u 
ditions where maneuver is not in question, are held in 
until the necessity for them arises. An offensive org 
must be able rapidly to put into action all the means 
necessary to achieve victory. 

Note. As we go to press it is reported that tl 
expeditionary force to France is organized into three cory 
divisions each---EpDITOR 


® 


The second Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


Adequate strength to permit efficient training, and for | 
a first line of defense. 


® 





The Organization of the German Army.” 


By Major Charles Miller, 7th Infantry. 
fHE SYSTEM OF MILITARY EDUCATION, 


{1S comprises: 


The “Inspection of the Military Schools.” 


cludes all the schools in which aspirants to a commission 
themselves. Officers (as a rule captains) have charge of 
‘retical instruction. Lieutenants conduct the practical 
¢ and also instruct in telegraphy, drill, gymnastics, fencing, 
g, and riding. The course lasts thirty-six weeks. At the 
tion of the course a Fahnrich examination takes place 
t army bill authorizes an additional institution of this 


hich there are already ten. 


he Komimando of the Corps of Cadets in Berlin 
luded within this are the ten or more preparatory cadet 
tutions located in different parts of the country. From these 
lets pass to the main-cadet institution at Gross-Lichter 
here, after completing the prescribed course, they take the 
examination. Following this they enter the service as 
h and are sent to one of the military schools. Instead 
ng the service as Fahnrich, they may pass to the Selekta 
t class), where the same course practically is followed as 
tary school. After completing the course as a Selektaner, 
ers’ examination must be satisfactorily passed, after which 


essful join the regiment to which assigned as officers 


I11. The Higher Examination Commission. 


his Commission has charge of the Fahnrich examinations, 
les certificates of proficiency to successful candidates and con- 


iucts the officers’ examinations. 


from July-August INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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IV. The Military Technical Academy. 





This institution is primarily for the technical training 
of foot artillery, engineers and pioneers and of the com: 
troops. In case there are vacancies in the different clas 
of other arms are admitted. The work of this schoo! 
courses in three departments: ordnance, engineering 
munication. ‘The school is under the immediate com 
general officer of one of the arms named. He is the di: 
has as assistant directors a colonel and four major 
artillery, the foot artillery, the engineers, the pioneer 
communication troops being represented. 


V. The Kriegsakademie (War College). 


To this institution are detailed annually 160 officers of 
The detail is conditional upon the successful passing of 
ing examination to establish qualification as to general 
especially as regards languages, mathematics, history, 
and a special knowledge of the military sciences: tacti 
cation, topography, etc., as well as an intimate acquaint 
the most important military questions of the day. 

An officer proposed for this detail must meet the 
requirements : 

Have a minimum of three years’ service as an officer 
attain to his captaincy in the next five years; must hav 
distinguished himself in the practical work assigned 
must possess conspicuous military characteristics and must 
bine talent with a serious inclination to scientific study 
enjoy robust health, live in comfortable financial circumst 
and his character and personality must be such as to p1 
future useful employment in the higher positions in the 

The full course lasts three successive years, wit} 
suspension from July 1st to September 30th. Upon 
for the entrance examination officers must declare whether t! 
will choose a foreign language or mathematics as the el 
study. The choice then made holds good for the entir 


Until recently other subjects (history, physics, chemistry, p! 


cal geography, surveying) were elective. All the other 

are obligatory: tactics, military history, fortification, ordnanc 
sanitation, international law, general history, topography, 
warfare, communication, general staff service. 
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iding school is attached and a course in equitation is obliga- 
the case of every officer of foot troops who is not thor- 
ughly proficient in horsemanship. 
the termination of each yearly course there is a written 
xamination. During the annual suspension from July Ist to 
September 30th students are attached for duty to other arms of 
he service than their own. At the close of the second term a 
three weeks’ survey tour takes place and at the close of the third 
rm a three weeks’ tactical journey, is had, on the order of the 
‘al Staff journeys. 
‘pon completion of the course graduates may be recommended 
the General Staff, for the higher adjutancy, for instructor, 
pographer, surveyor, and interpreter. On the progress made, 
the character of the work done and the knowledge shown during 
the course at the war college, depends the future employment of 
the officer graduate; only a limited number of officers can, how- 
ever, find employment on the General Staff. 


VI. School of Application. 
Musketry School at Spandau-Ruhleben.—This school is for 
instruction of officers of foot troops, cavalry, and marines to 
ialify them as instructors. 
Courses of instruction: 
Three for field officers of the staff, foot troops and cav- 
alry ; 
One for captains and first lieutenants of cavalry ; 
Three for captains and first lieutenants of foot troops, 
exclusive of artillery ; 
One for battalion commanders in machine-gun firing; 


Five practical courses for young officers of infantry and 
noncommissioned officers of infantry. 


Four practical courses for noncommissioned officers of 
cavalry. 


Much attention is paid to training in combat firing. A bat- 


talion of infantry and a machine-gun company are permanently 
attached to this school. 

> The Artillery School of Fire at Jiiterberg—At this school 
is conducted : 
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1. T'wo courses of instruction annually for 
(Oct. 1-Jan. 351, Feb. 5-May 25). Lieutenants + 
to take this course must have participated as of 
fall maneuvers and in two practice firings of thei 

2. ‘Two courses for captains and first lieutena 
Feb. 10, and March 16-May 31) ; 

3. Five courses for officers with furlough statu 

3. School for Foot Artillery and Marine Artill. 

( Oberfeuerwerkerschule).—A school for the training 
and artificers of foot artillery and of marine artillery 
branch of the Ordnance Department (Feldzeugme: 
cerned with the manufacture of primers, fuses, etc 

j. The Military School of Gymnastics at Berlin 
ants and second lieutenants of at least three years’ 
arms, are there trained to become instructors in gyn 
in fencing with various weapons. There are two cour 
months each annually. Ten selected officers take 
course. 

5. The Militar Reitinstitut in Hannover.—This cons 

(a) An officers’ riding school, to which all . 
ments and artillery brigades send one lieuten 
years’ service. ‘The course lasts two years. 

(b) A cavalry noncommissioned officers’ scho: 
all cavalry regiments send a noncommissioned 
least two years’ service. Course: one year 
sioned officers taking the course must agree to se1 
year after completing the course. From each 
completing the course, eighteen noncommissio' 
may be selected by the commandant for a second 
year’s course, provided those selected agree to set 


years after completing the extended course. 


6. Officers’ Riding School at Paderborn.—Classes 
alry officers are there trained. Course lasts nine 
ginning October 1 of each year. 
7 The Cavalry Telegraph School at Berlin. 
attached to the Ist Battalion of Telegraph Troops The 


nel of the school consists of: 1 captain or first lieuter 


rector, 15 noncommissioned officers; 2 noncommission 


9 & 
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() horse attendants, 100 saddle horses. There are two 
vear, Oct. 1 to March 15 and April 1 to the close of the 


Maneuvers. Each course is attended by 22 officers, 22 
nissioned officers, and 91 privates in their second year of 
Instruction is given in telegraphy, telephony (with 


nstruments), intercepting messages, construction of light 


telegraph lines, demolition of telegraph lines and telegraph 


. manipulation of the field signal apparatus. 
Infantry Instruction Battalion.—This is attached to the 
de of the Guard Corps (Berlin). In order to insure and 
te uniformity of instruction and training throughout the 
officers, noncommissioned officers and men are annually 


to duty in this battalion for a period from six months 


vear 


VII, Noncommissioned Officers’ Schools. 


hools prepare boys and youths as future noncommis 


| officers. 
mmissioned Officers’ Schools. Most of the pupils in 
existing schools of this character come from the Non 
ned Officers’ Preparatory Schools. The course lasts 
s. The pupils are considered a part of the army. 
ommissioned Officers’ Preparatory Schools. These 
for the Noncommissioned Officers’ Schools ; course, two 
Pupils are not considered a part of the army. 
Military Institute for boys of deceased noncommis 
cers 
ent Army bill provides for an increase in the classes 


I these schools. 


MOBILIZATION, 
msists in raising the peace establishment to a war foot 


onsists in: 


ising the units of the Active Army to war strength by the 


dition of reservists; procuring horses; forming new units 
h as supply and ammunition columns). 

rming Ersatz units (to replace losses in the units taking 
the field). 
‘orming units of “( decupation Troops,” or such as can be 


‘> 
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used in the Etappen districts (Landwehr infa: 
artillery, pioneer units). 

Forming and organizing “Field Administrative A 
(administrative, supply, and postal). 

Forming substitute local authorities in the hon 
vacated by the troops taking the field, for the 


directing the troops at home and supervising recrui 


The preparatory work necessary for mobilization 
nually in each corps. 

The plan of mobilization is secret, but it is quit 
known that as soon as mobilization has been determ 
corps commanders and the higher civil officials are at o 
of that fact. Corps commanders and civil officials noy 
conjunction according to a definite plan carefully 
beforehand. They notify those under them, and in a 
every officer and every official, whether in city or ham! 
where the reservists in his locality are to be examin 
when, and how they are to report. As accurate lists 
in each brigade (and sub-district) of the names, reside 
occupation of the men who must support, it takes 
time to have them on the spot, the great majority of 
living near the station of the organization in which 
to serve. 

Upon joining, the men are at once clothed in the fie! 
(a complete supply of which is at all times kept on | 
and equipments are issued to them, and the training of 
strength organizations is at once begun. As soon as 
tion is ordered, officers receive mobilization funds and 
and the men war pay and war rations. 

Should the number of reservists in a district be insufi 
fill up the organizations belonging to it, Ersatz reservist 
taken to supply the deficiency. 


Lists of horses with names of owners, price, and other 
sary details having been carefully prepared annually 
district, those now needed are selected, purchased, and 
over to the organizations needing them to complete their 
quota. 


Armies with proper staffs and consisting of several | 
the necessary auxiliary troops are formed at once; 
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Headquarters (that of the Emperor as commander-in- 
likewise created, and the corps and division staffs are 
d. Some officers of the Great General Staff are as- 
each. A substitute Great General Staff is formed to 
the operations and functions of that body in Berlin 
the war. ‘The commanders of the mobilized pioneers, 
n columns, and trains are attached to the headquarters 
t their respective corps. 

ch corps and division headquarters, a long-distance tele- 
detachment is formed. Each of these detachments is 
nded by an officer and consists of three sections. Each 
n has a store wagon carrying 7 km wire, 4 telephones, and 
ther implements, and a supply wagon. These long-distance tele- 
me detachments are to establish and maintain communication 

between the various headquarters, especially during battle. 
\s already stated, one cavalry regiment is assigned to each 
livision. The remainder of the cavalry is formed into cavalry 
[he horse-artillery battalions are taken from the corps and 


ire distributed among the cavalry divisions, one battalion of three 


batteries to each division. In each artillery regiment, two light 
mmunition colufins are formed. 


To each division are assigned a pioneer company and a divi- 

bridge train. One company of pioneers is attached to the 

nd remains under the corps commander's direct orders. 

ire formed in addition and assigned to each corps one 

elegraph company, three ambulance companies, and ammunition 

lumns and trains. Part of the field artillery attached to divi- 
ns in time of peace is otherwise assigned. 

As it would take too long in the cavalry, at the outbreak of 
var, to assemble the recruits and the additional horses required 
to fill up the Eskadrons to war strength, and as it is very im- 

rtant that the cavalry move at once to the theatre of war, 

nents are sent into the field with four Eskadrons only. These 
irst filled up to war strength by distributing the men and 
horses of the fifth Eskadron among them. 
The artillery is mobilized similarly to the infantry and cavalry ; 
cruits join, additional saddle and draft animals are procured, etc. 
The field-howitzer battery carries the following ammunition: 
n each of the gun and caisson limbers, 24 rounds; in each of 
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the caisson bodies, 34 rounds; total for the battery. 
of which 326 are shrapnel and 190 shell. 

lor each corps, ammunition columns are organiz: 
into two groups, each comprising: two infantry 
columns, each consisting of 200 men, 198 horses, 
vehicles (34 caissons, each caisson carrying 28,000 
tridges) or of 186 men, 197 horses, 28 six-horse 
ammunition wagons); and four artillery ammunit 
each consisting of I85 men, 192 horses, 28 vehicles 
nition wagons, each carrying about 2,000 rounds ) 

The foot artillery is to man the heavy guns in 
fortified places. For this purpose, it mobilizes mai 
tions, calling to the colors not only its reservists but 
the Landwehr 

\n ammunition column of the foot artillery 
men, 101 horses, 20 vehicles (17 caissons). 

\n Etappen ammunition column is composed of 
horses, 58 vehicles (55 caissons). 

The communication troops are mobilized in the s 
Of dirigible balloons, Germany has now 11, and mor 
stantly being added. Four are stationed in Metz 
Cologne ’ 

In regard to aviation, the equipment of army wit! 
the training of a sufficient personnel, Germany 
with its customary farsightedness and thoroughness 
war, any balloons, airships, or flying machines in 
individuals or societies are, under agreement, at 
of the Government. 


Wobilization of the Etappen Troops 

In addition to the units already existing, othe: 
railway construction companies; reserved and Land 
struction companies; traffic companies and reserve 
panies; railway labor companies. 


Trains. 


The units of the train troops are raised to war streng 


new ones are organized. To each army corps are as 


(a) 3 sanitary or ambulance companies, eac! 
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sisting of 310 men, 51 horses, 8 ambulances, 5 wagons. The 
company is divided into two platoons ; 

(b) 2 field bakery columns, each carrying 12 portable 
ovens. A field bakery column consists of 187 men, 99 horses, 
25 vehicles (12 portable ovens) ; 

(c) 2 mobilized train battalions, each consisting of a staff, 
several supply columns, and several reserve park columns. 


\s a rule an army corps has four heavy and two light supply 
Jumns and seven reserve park columns; a total of 13 supply 
Jumns. 
{ light supply column consists of 129 men, 183 horses, 38 four- 
‘rse vehicles (36 supply wagons). It is divided into two 
platooons. Each wagon can carry 750 kg.; therefore the light 
umn carries 27,000 kg. 
heavy supply column consists of 104 men, 141 horses, 29 
four-horse vehicles (27% supply wagons), each wagon carries 
1000 kg.; total carried, 27,000 kg. It is divided into two platoons. 
A reserve park column consists of 102 men, 139 horses, 50 
two-horse vehicles (48 reserve park wagons). The wagons used 
this column are requisitioned in the country and carry 1200 kg. 
h; total weight carried in the column, 57,000 kg. The draft 
ses used are heavy, and the mobility of this column is there- 
fore less than that of the supply column. It is divided into three 


rons 


pie 


A field hospital consists of 60 men, 29 horses, 9 vehicles (1 
bulance and 2 sanitary wagons included). It is divided into 
» platoons. Each hospital can accommodate 200 wounded. 

! horse depot consists of 66 men, 107 horses, 2 vehicles, divided 
to two platoons. 


The train battalions supply drivers for wagons of foot troops, 
ammunition wagons, intrenching tool wagons, sanitary 
ms, field kitchens, pioneer wagons, bridge trains, etc. 

he combat train of an infantry battalion is conducted by two 

noncommissioned officers of train troops, one with the ammunition 
wagons, the other with the field kitchens. 

The field train of a division is in charge of a captain of the 


rain troops assigned to the division, and the field trains of regi- 


men 


ments are in charge of lieutenants of train troops, attached to the 


regiments. 
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Reserve divisions receive reserve trains. 

To the Etappen trains belong: (1) commander; (2) 
companies; (3) Etappen reserve park columns; (4) 
reserve park columns; (5) Etappen field bakery colun 
Etappen supplementary field bakery columns; (7) Etap; 
depots; (8) Etappen sanitary depots; (9) military 
Abteilungen; (10) sick transport Abteilungen; (11) trai 
of the Etappen telegraph; (12) army clothing depot. 


Motor Troops and Vehicles. 


The existing motor battalion consists of 16 office: 
noncommissioned officers and men. A special resery: 
created for this service. It consists of officers of all 
have had training with the motor battalion and of no 
sioned officers and men who have served in the battalio 


have elsewhere acquired the necessary proficiency. ‘I 


officers of this battalion, who must above all be familia: 
construction and operation of motors, are, in time 
exercise supervision and direction over depots and repair 


Germany has distanced other nations in the matter 
vehicles for war. Her pre-eminence in this field lies not 
in the ownership by the War Department of automobil 
along the line of motor fighting units, but rather in the « 
ment of subsidized automobile corps for both passenger 
ply transportation. Without the great expense ii 
possession—an expense which would be useless in time 
she is thus possessed of a well-developed arm of thi 
Corps under subsidy and subject to demand in war tim 
one of motorcycles, one of passenger automobiles, and a 
motor supply trains of a sort practically unknown in 
try. The first and the last are subject to purchase b) 
ernment at a fixed price, the passenger machines must 
maneuvers for a certain period each year, and all receiv: 
pensation a substantial payment divided in various ways 

After a good deal of experiment, the German War De; 
fixed on an ideal type of motor transport, consisting of 
with trailers, which, weighing about 7.5 tons and with a 
motor, could carry 6 tons at a speed of 5.5 miles an h 
metal tires, and 7.3 miles an hour with rubber tires. 
fit was capable of a daily mileage of from 55 to 70 
could carry fuel, if gasoline-driven, for 150 miles, and 
miles if steam-driven. In order to develop this type of 
subsidy was established. By this system, which is now 
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ners receive a primary payment of $952 and an annual 
of $238 for five years, in return for which he pledges 
to place one of these light transportation trains at the 
of the Government in time of war and to permit in 
of the equipment as to its readiness for war several 
ch year. Some 350 wagon trains are held under the 
of this subsidy, according to the latest figures. The subsidy 
1910 amounted to $250,000. 
(he German army has put a similar plan into operation in re 
passenger automobiles. An organization known as the 
teer Automobile Corps was founded in 1905. It is headed 
Hlenry of Prussia and commanded by the Duke Adolf 
klenburg, most of the membership belonging also to the 
\utomobile Club. Its members have pledged themselves 
their automobiles, which must be of approved design and 
ist 16 H. P. in the field in time of war and to serve in 
uvers for at least three periods of ten days each during four 
ive years. During service, they are paid $8.33 a day and 
furnished with the uniform of the corps, khaki-colored, with 
leeve-bands and turn-down collar. Their machines are in 
led to be used chiefly for carrying orders and messages and 
nsport higher officers, such as those of the staff and general 
Under this system, some 8,000 motor cars are available. 

r messenger or orderly work and scouting, the army can also 
ind the services of a large unmber of motorcycles through 
lunteer Motorcycle Corps. Its membership is pledged to 
ir machines in the field in time of war completely ready for 

ice. The Government may buy the machines at its option. 

mpensation, the corps members receive $47.60 outright, a 
payment of $2.38 in the field at home or $2.85 in foreign 

ries, free provision and medical attention, and 23 cents a 
r the upkeep of their machines. In case of disability, the 

are entitled to all the pension privileges. This corps can 

ervice some 2,000 motorcycles and cycle-cars. (Extract 

“Germany's Subsidized Army Automobiles” by R. Mcl 

eland, in Review of Reviews for July, 1913.) 


1 


\T 


1 


er 


177 


BURSCHE” (THE OFFICER’S ATTENDANT OR ORDERLY). 
individual is known in our service as the “striker.” At 
nce one may well ask “What connection has the ‘striker’ 
organization of the German army?” The keynote under 
ery detail of the organization of the German army is 
First and foremost comes the efficiency of the officer. 
re anything which increases the efficiency of the officer 
ccm to be worthy of being mentioned. That a well 


|. careful, and systematic “looking-after” an officer’s per 
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sonal and material necessities, in peace as well as in war 
individual trained to such work, must contribute material! 
officer’s efficiency, his comfort, and contentment, admit; 
doubt. The German Government recognizes this, a: 
Bursche” is therefore a part of the organization of its ar 

Attendants are furnished by the unit to which the of 
longs. Special regulations cover cases of officers not 
to any particular organization. Attendants of mounted 
are not subject to any other duty. Twice each month, ¢! 
required to report for two hours for the purpose of medi 
ination and inspection of equipment and instruction. At! 
of other officers must attend such instruction and tra 
deemed necessary by the company commander. 

Only men fully trained, who have participated in the : 
one autumn maneuver, whose conduct is good, who are r 
honest and possessed of good principles, may be chose: 
tendants. Lance corporals may not be used; former att 
may be promoted to noncommissioned grade only afte: 
ing to full duty and serving thus for six months. 

Attendants of officers from captain up may be reenlist: 
no bonus is paid them, nor do they receive after twel 
service the service premium nor the civil employment guaran 

Upon the transfer of a mounted officer to another organizat 
the attendant, as a matter of course, accompanies hin 
transferred to the new organization. 

In the foot service, men selected as attendants to mount 
cers may, in their first year of service, be attached to a n 
organization for instruction in riding and the care of hors 
tendants must render personal service and care for horses 
duty is a military duty as much as any other duty. It 1 
neither the consent of the soldier to place him upon it n 
application by him for relief from this duty authorized 
attendant believes himself wronged he may complain. 

Special remuneration of the attendant, while not requir 
customary and considered proper, particularly in the case of 
ried officers. In many organizations, the amount paid is de! 


fixed. Unmarried lieutenants pay 3 to 5 M.; a married lieute! 
and a captain pay 6 M.; with two horses to care for they pay § 


a field officer pays 9 M. to the attendant and 6 M. to the order) 
(personal). The officers are required to provide suitable quai 
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nd rations at their own expense. Disability contracted on 
as attendant entitles to pension. 

Attendants may wear special livery if unaccompanied by any 
ticle of uniform. It is recommended, however, that they be 
ordinarily required to wear uniform, as then their conduct and 
hehavior is likely to be better. 

On official journeys, attendants accompany officers of the rank 
f captain and higher at public expense. 


“In peace prepare for war’’—Germany’s whole military system, 

organization, equipment and training of its immense military 

force, proclaim to the world how thoroughly this nation believes 
i the necessity for such preparation. 


[THE END] 


® 


The third Great Need of our Mobile Army, 


Brigades to be commanded by officers selected from their own 
arm; and divisions to be commanded by officers selected from the 
Mobile Army. 


® 





The Attacks on Our National Capital. 


By 2d Lieut. Gerald E. Cronin, 9th Infantry. 


WICE in our history has the present national « 

attacked by an armed foe. The capture of W; 

by the British in 1814 was a great national hu 
The abdication of Napoleon set free Wellington’s veter 
and a portion of these, as Napier tells us in his histor 
Peninsular War, were embarked for America. The y 
was in its third year and the land operations had in 
instances gone against the Americans. Wellington’s 
just completed an arduous campaign in Spain lasting 
years and had defeated some of Napoleon’s best mat 
June 2, 1814, the British squadron carrying the trooy 
for America got under way and stood down the Garor 
from Bordeaux. Rear Admiral Sir Puttney Malcom, 
commanded the British squadron at St. Helena during » 
captivity, flew his flag on the 74-gun ship-of-the-line “Ko 
and Brigadier General Ross, who had led the British 
the famous pass of Roncesvalles in Spain, commande: 
forces, consisting of three regiments of infantry, the 
and 85th. 

The voyage across the Atlantic was slow but stoy 
Azores and Bermuda helped to break the monotony 
latter place Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane joined 
tion in H. M. §S. “Tonnant” together with three more 1 
Two (the 29th and 62nd) were sent to Canada to 
Sir. George Prevost, who was to move against the 
troops near Plattsburg, New York, and the other 
Fusileers) was added to General Ross’s command. On 
the voyage was resumed and on the fourteenth Cape C! 
the entrance to Hampton Roads, was sighted. 

Meanwhile how was the national capital prepared to | 
threatened invasion? The returns of July 1, 1814, sho 
a company of artillery at Fort Warburton (now Fort \\ 


ton, Md.) and a company of marines at the Washingt 
214 
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re the only troops available for the defense of the city. 
June a detachment of five hundred men of the 10th In 
issed through Washington en route to reenforce General 
m the Canadian border. No effort, however, was made 

| these troops. The British squadron, already in the Chesa- 
vas continually making raids on the towns along the shore, 
capital lay open to any force that chose to attack it 

m July 4, the 10th Military District was organized and 
john H. Winder placed in command. It had been the 
intention to place General Moses Porter, who had done 
ient work in the defense of Norfolk, in command of the 
listrict, but the friends of General Winder urged his appoint 
the ground that he was a native of Maryland, the State 
threatened by the invasion. A call for 93,500 militia was 
be furnished by the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
inia and Virginia, but the District and Maryland were 
quired to furnish their quotas except when in actual danger 
ion. Pennsylvania and Virginia were to send 5,000 and 
Ops, respectively, to the militia rendezvous. No attempt 
iade to actually mobilize this paper army, so when General 
nded at Benedict on the Patuxent on August 19, only two 

| detachments of the 36th and 38th U. S. Infantry, in addi 
the artillery and marines mentioned above, were at Gen 


at 


Winder’s disposal. 


inboat flotilla under Commodore Josiah Barney was at 


ngham, Maryland. Being outnumbered, Barney destroyed 
boats and fell back on Washington. The enemy’s forces, 
| by a battalion of marines and some sailors to man four 


amounted to about 3,500 men, formed into three 
commanded by Colonels Thornton, Brooke and Patter- 
Meanwhile the Americans had begun to mobilize their forces 
the twentieth General Walter Smith’s brigade of the 

t militia moved out of the capital. This force consisted of 
nd 2nd Infantry under Colonels Magruder and Brent and 
ty’s and Stull’s companies of light artillery. The other 
of the district, commanded by General Robert Young, 
ised Thornton’s cavalry, Marsteller’s artillery, besides 
s militia companies from Alexandria and vicinity. These 
vere employed at Fort Washington and took no part in 
tle of Bladensburg. General Stansbury’s Maryland brigade 
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was made up of the 5th regiment, Lieut.-Colonel J. Ster: 
other regiments commanded by Lieutenant-Colonels R 
Shultz, two light batteries (6 guns), Captains Myer 
gruder, besides a battalion of Baltimore riflemen unde: 
Pinkney, later Minister to England and Attorney Gener 
United States. Seventeen hundred infantry and four hund: 
alry besides those named above completed the militia troo; 
regular troops comprised the detachments of the 36th 
Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel William Scott, 300 strong 
detachment of U. S. Dragoons, Lieutenant-Colonel [a 
strong, 400 sailors and 120 marines under Commodore 
This force was composed of raw material, and no time | 
given to properly organize or discipline them. Troops ke; 
ing at the front up to wtihin half an hour of the battle of | 
burg and Minor’s Virginia Regiment was unable to 
muskets in Washington until after the battle. 

On the nineteenth Thornton’s dragoons got in touch 
enemy after they had landed at Benedict. Seeing this 
General Ross raided the neighboring farms and ma 
secure mounts for about fifty men. Although having 
ponderance of mounted troops, General Winder made 1 
no resistance, fell back to the Wood Yard and later to Long ©! 
Fields. As the enemy neared Washington Winder again { 
behind the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, leaving G 


them against Ross. The American commander, making 


Stanbury to hold Bladensburg. The night before the batt! 
nessed the greatest confusion and uproar in the America: 
This was due mainly to the continual arrival of troops w! 
ducted themselves in a very disorderly manner. 

The field of Bladensburg presents a gradual rise into t! 
trict of Columbia and the position was an ideal one for 
sive battle. Had all of Winder’s force been concentrated 


place instead of in two lines nearly a mile apart, the result might 


have been different. On leaving Bladensburg the road 

that to the right going to Georgetown and the other to \\ 

ton. Above the junction of the two roads were Pinkney’ 
men and a battery, while a few hundred yards to the reat 
Stanbury’s brigade. Pinkney’s position commanded the appt 
from Bladensburg. A mile in rear of Stanbury was Gen 
Smith’s district brigade, Scott’s regulars and Barney’s sailors 
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imarines. At 1 p. m. the attack opened and the riflemen were 


» excellent work until the 44th Regiment crossed the Eastern 
ch in rear of Stanbury’s left. Seeing themselves outflanked, 


he Marylanders soon became panic-stricken and fled, leaving ten 


on the field. These troops finally retreated to Montgomery 


‘ourt House, Maryland. General Winder, deprived of half his 


prepared to hold his second line of defense, which was 
cross the district line from Maryland. President Madison, 
inroe, the Secretary of State, and General Armstrong, the 
tary of War, were on the field and proved to be a great 
ce to the commanding general by interfering with the 

r’s disposition of his forces. As the British neared the second 
\mericans on the left broke and fled, leay ing the brunt of 
ttle upon Barney’s naval brigade. The latter posted on the 


rican right near an old spring, which still remains, fought 


th desperation against the victorious enemy and did not fall 


] 


k until Barney was severely wounded and the British troops 


upon them. It was now four o'clock and the road to Wash 


was clear. The President, the cabinet and the routed 


ps fled from the city. Ross ordered the third brigade, under 


nA 


1 


nel Patterson, to lead the advance. These troops had been 
reserve during the battle and moved rapidly towards the 
On arriving at the outskirts General Ross sent a flag of 


ind offered terms. Unfortunately this party, accompanied 


the General, was fired upon from a house and the General’s 


killed. The troops were now ordered into the city and the 
house stormed. The infuriated soldiery put to death 
ne in the house and set it on fire. The Capitol, White 


use and Library were destroyed in the subsequent conflagra 


n; while the Navy Yard and several vessels there were burned 


4] 


\mericans before the evacuation. That night a heavy 
lerstorm occurred. This was followed by a windstorm that 
the flames of destruction. On the following morning the 
the British troops arrived in the city. The same day a 
“of soldiers were killed by an explosion at the captured 


Having accomplished his mission, the British general 


ided to fall back to his boats at Benedict and that same night 


troops evacuated the ruined capital. The retreat to Benedict 


t the field of Bladensburg was uninterrupted by any attacking 


ancl 


ty and the place of embarkation was reached on the twenty- 
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ninth. Ross remained at Benedict undisturbed and em 
troops for Baltimore on September 6. While these 

were going on at Bladensburg and Washington, Fort \\ 
had become untenable and the naval forces under Adn 
burn soon had Alexandria at their mercy. On the tw: 
that city surrendered to Captain Gordon of the “Ss: 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn was most cruel in hi 
waging war on the Americans and the destruction o/{ 
buildings at Washington has been justly charged to hi 
In a lively engagement at Fort Washington one of 


officers who narrowly escaped being captured was Captai 


Napier, R. N., who commanded the allied fleet in the 
during the Crimean war. Several batteries manned 
under Commodores Perry, Porter, and Creighton \ 
at Indian Head and Gordon had considerable difficult) 
ing Cockburn with the plunder of Alexandria. Traditi 
that while passing Mount Vernon an English vessel toll: 
thus giving birth to the custom which has since prevail: 
campaign the British respected the home of Washingto: 
it lay defenseless within their grasp. A great hue and c1 
after the capture of the capital, and as a result General 
was relieved of his command, while the Secretary of | 
forced hurriedly to resign. 

Fifty years later the national capital was attacked 
with a different result from that of 1814. In the spring 
while General Grant moved against Lee’s army, a for 
General Franz Sigel was directed to move up the She: 
Valley and cooperate with a force from West Virginia 
Generals Crook and Averell. At New Market on May 
was defeated by the Confederates under Breckenridg: 
Union troops fell back and on May 21 General Sigel was 1 
by General David Hunter. Hunter set out with Lynchburg as 
objective. Here a juncture with Sheridan’s cavalry was « 
plated. The movement was in the main successful, and the 
troops won a brilliant victory at Piedmont on June 5. (1! 
following day Hunter joined hands with Crook and Averell 
Staunton and the movement against Lynchburg seemed to | 
but accomplished. Sheridan meanwhile had been moving west! 
join Hunter, but on June 12 fought an engagement wit! 
Hampton at Trevillian Station and fell back. On the sam 
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j 


neral Lee ordered Early with part of Ewell’s corps from the 
es confronting Grant at Cold Harbor to hasten to the defense 
Lynchburg. General Early was also directed to strike in the 
emy’s rear and then move down the valley, across the Potomac 
d threaten Washington. The Confederate commander marched 
wily and reached Charlottesville on the sixteenth. I[lere the 
ops were entrained for Lynchburg, where the last of them 
rrived on the eighteenth. After considerable skirmishing Hunter 
ell back that night and Early set out on his campaign. On July 
nd 6 the Potomac was crossed and the last Confederate in 
ion of the North began. Troops were now rushed from 
ant’s lines in front of Petersburg to the threatened capital. 
eneral Lew Wallace, commanding the Middle Department, 
hastened from Baltimore with Tyler’s brigade of the Eighth Army 
Corps and a cavalry brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel D. R. 
Clendenin, 8th Illinois Cavalry. Meanwhile Rickett’s division of 
the Sixth corps arrived at Baltimore from Petersburg on the eighth 
nd was pushed on to join Wallace. That officer had taken posi 
mn on the east bank of the Monocacy River and prepared to 
resist the invaders, Wallace’s force was defeated, but he delayed 
the enemy sufficiently to enable reenforcements to reach Washing- 
before Early appeared in front of the city. On the tenth 
Karly bivouacked four miles from Rockville. At daylight on the 
following day the advance began, one column under McCausland 
moved on the Georgetown pike while the main body, under Early, 
lvanced along the Seventh Street pike (now Georgia Avenue), 
through Silver Springs into the district. Shortly after noon the 
enemy arrived in front of Fort Stevens and Rode’s division was 
rdered to attack. Washington was now the scene of the greatest 
citement, the militia was called out, the clerks in the different 
lepartments were armed and Admiral Goldsborough got together 
torce of sailors and marines. The day that Early arrived before 
‘ort Stevens the Sixth and Nineteeth corps reached the city from 
etersburg and Louisiana. Every effort was now made to get these 
ops to the threatened position and at 4:10 p. m. General Wright 
reported that the Sixth corps had reached Fort Stevens. The after- 
on of the eleventh was spent in skirmishing and on the follow 
lay President Lincoln visited Fort Stevens and stood on the 
The 

troops now advanced and Early, seeing that his chance was 


nN) 
ih 
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gone, decided to retire. That night the enemy retre 
the morrow General Wright with the Sixth and Ninet 


followed by Ricketts’ and Kenly’s divisions took uy 
| 


Karly, however, made good his retreat and recrossed 
on July 14. Before Wright and Emory arrived, the: 
3,706 troops north of the Potomac and 5,887 south « 
Scattered in other parts of the District and Alexandr 
other troops. Owing to Grant's policy of withd: 
majority of the heavy artillery regiments from th« 
Washington this scarcity occurred. A little cemetet 
Avenue contains the graves of the men who died i 
the capital, while beyond Silver Springs is the mo 


Confederate dead. 


D 


The first Great Need of the Nation. 


The adoption of a Military Policy. 


® 





Practical Company Inspection. 


By Lieut. Col. John S. Barrows, Inspector General, Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia. 


EFICERS of the National Guard, both line and field, 
sometimes are at a loss to devise methods of inspection, 
which serve to bring out the desired characteristics of 
under inspection, and which will show how much in- 
of a practical nature has been put into the men, and 
much imagination they possess, which will make them 
ughtful and resourceful in possible extremities, and will be 
use In maneuvers. 
n inspecting officers, in conducting routine inspections 
National Guard companies, confine their efforts of research 
g the men on subjects peculiar to their positions 
and which they are expected to know, having ac 
precept and instruction by their officers, or through 
bservation, or other possible ways. But the results 
1 methods are very unsatisfactory. Few National Guard 
tions contain many men capable of answering readily 
asked them by a stranger. The condition of “buck- 
affect them to such a degree that they will rarely 
lves credit, and if the ability of the command should 
n the answers of the men to the inspector’s questions, 
rd of efficiency would be still lower. 
evident that the companies of the National Guard 
/ more than they are trained. In the short time allowed 
‘tion, drill naturally comes first, and often too much 
n to that form of instruction, when a judicious form 
tion would even include some drill. How to overcome 
problem. 
writer has used with some success a form of inspection 
letached and widely separated companies of an infantry 
which served to demonstrate the amount of informa 
imparted to the enlisted men; the ability of the noncom 
| officers to perform duties peculiar to their position, and 


99 
tee 
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above all to demonstrate to them the absolute necessii 
nation on their part, and of the ability to grasp the 
the same time remembering their “mission.” 

The company being formed on the armory floor, + 
was outlined to them as follows: 

This company is acting as the advance guard of a | 
It is marching through country similar to that wit! 
are acquainted, in this locality. The column is movi 
a close section, and comes to an open field throug! 
road runs. The field is about one hundred yards wid 
the same depth. The road continues over a bridg: 
unfordable stream, and on the other side of the 
flected toward the left, in order to get around a spu 
which is directly in front of this road. The hill is 
feet high; in pasture land, with rocks and shrubs 
stone-wall runs over the top of the hill, horizontally 1 
There is a large tree on top of the hill near the ston 
far as you know, the road turns around the hill, fo! 
contour of the level of the field. There is a stone 
the road from the bridge. You do not know the e» 
of the enemy, other than that he is in your front 
feeling your way along. The bridge is supposed 
one hundred feet long; is of stone and in perfect co 
the stream is deep and unfordable. 

With this simple picture of the terrain, the bridge 
by an arrangement of settees on the armory floor, 
mainder of the landscape is imaginary. The captain of t! 
pany is then directed to effect his formation of his 
the advance guard. 

In this formation distances and intervals are waived, but | 
officers in charge are questioned as to the probable dista: 
formation. The advance-party is in command of 
officer, and a noncommissioned officer, generally a serg 
sent ahead with the point. 

When the point has reached the vicinity of the bridg 
formation is noted. No corrections are allowed. Ii | 
naissance of the bridge and the opposite side of the 
made before approaching it none is permitted; and so tl 
comes to the bridge. 


The formation of the point is studied, the sergeant | 
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-o” questioned as to his formation. He is told, as he sends a 
pn the bridge, that fire is opened on his party, from the 
ne wall on the hill, from a position which enfilades the bridge, 
od the first man attempting to cross is shot. “What are you 
ntending to do?” 
lhe situation thus brought suddenly to the sergeant, he is put 
the test of his position, and it is shown at once, to what extent 
e understands his “Mission.”” The case frequently occurs, that 
e proposes to send word back to the next unit that he has been 


t t i 
red on. If he decides to do that a man is called and a message 


en him verbally. The messenger goes back and delivers the 
sage. Too often the message delivered is not the one given 

m \s a result of this message, the movements of the suc 
eding units are noted. 

\leanwhile the bridge is to be crossed, and the skill of the 
ergeant is demonstrated in the way he sends men over and 
hether or not he supports them in the passage. A few men 
e allowed to effect a passage. Their position when across the 
ridge is noted. Then a few succeeding men are shot, perhaps 
- sergeant himself is included among those thus disposed of. 
u this case, the situation is brought to the next noncommissioned 
ficer, and he is asked what he will do, now that he is in com- 
mand 

the responsibility of the situation has been thrown suddenly 

i corporal perhaps, and he is obliged to think quickly, and 
lirected to dispose his available force as he thinks best. Perhaps 
eis across the bridge and the support is coming up behind him. 

which case another situation is developed on the hands to the 
mmander of this unit. 

it may have happened that in disposing of the point at the 
tossing, others had been sent across in advance, the actual point 
cing used to support them, and they themselves, finding it diffi- 
it to cross, the noncommissioned officer who may have been 
vith the squad which has crossed, is questioned as to his duty 
id responsibility, in the situation. If he understands his mis- 
‘ion, he may decide to form a new point, and continue the ad- 
nce, leaving it to the support to perform its proper functions. 
therwise, he may be stuck behind the stone wall, across the 
ridge, and doubtful as to his proper course. 
Meanwhile the support comes up, and perhaps the reserve. ‘The 
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superiority of fire may be allowed to this force, and ¢| 
of the bridge may be continued, and the formation, o: 
discussed. 

It is unnecessary to carry the movement of the tro 
The method of conducting the various units, under | 
ditions, by the different unit commanders is readily sh 
short time allowed. The behavior of the men, their a 
their subordination, their attention to details, is disc 
above all, the ability of the various minds to concei 
situations that might occur, and to look further ahe: 
moment is shown and given an opportunity to develop 

Other and similar situations might be devised, w! 
serve to bring the same results, but this little “wat 
simple, easily adapted to a National Guard armory oj 
and still is a problem of reasonable possibility. In Mas 
during the maneuvers of 1913, this problem was ver 
reproduced in action for a company of infantry, acti 
point of the battalion forming the advance guard of 
encountered a situation where the highway came to 
high above railroad tracks, which could be crossed in 
way. The road continued further, and into a square, 
stone-wall at the turn, afforded a position where the « 
filaded the approach and commanded the bridge, in th« 
as in the armory problem. ‘The regiment in the advance | 
given the above described problem at the inspection of th 
companies a few weeks earlier. The company act 
point was present at the inspection in very meager number 
work in the actual maneuver showed that the form oi 
instruction afforded by such a problem was of vital 
to both officers and men, who in their armory work wer 
tomed to drill and be drilled, but were lacking in that tra 
necessary to produce practical soldiers. It was a practi 
stration of the theories of the simple problem, and a 
liable to occur to any marching force. 

The methods of training National Guardsmen ne 
The time spent in drill is all needed, but that some time sh 


provided, for training in practical situations, and simp 


is necessary. An indefinite number of practical situations «i 
and the solutions may vary as the solutions of a map-p 
but officers and men would be better for some such 
of instruction. 
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Much of the theory for such situations is imparted by schools, 
but the force and the application is entirely lost because the sit 
uation is not outlined or represented. The average man in the 
National Guard is slow in carrying in his mind imaginary sit 
uations, suggested in schools of theory. He needs a form of 
kindergarten instruction in the practical development of tactics. 
The use of such methods wakes up officers and men to their 
shortcomings, and suggests possibilities of improvement which 
they have not considered. The dull routine of drills is conducted 
till the bodies are wearied and the brains are dulled. A _ short 
illustration of the principles taught would impress the men more 
seriously than ever drills and schools alone are able to do. 


® 


The second Great Need of the Nation. 


A Council of National Defense. 


® 





Marine Corps Recruiting. 


By Capt. William E. Parker, U. S. Marine Corps. 


T IS rather a peculiar circumstance that there j 
uniformity in the methods of recruiting in the A: 
and Marine Corps. 

While one might naturally expect that there woul< 
ences in detail, on account of different ranks or rati 
exist in the various services, there does not seem to | 
reason for the various means employed to get hold 
material, to interest him and to finally enlist him. 

| will not attempt to compare the methods employ: 
to set forth their essential differences and the reaso: 
but rather will describe some of the methods used 
obtained in the Eastern Division of the Marine Corps 
Service with the hope that some ideas may be suggestive! 

The writer will, for pertinent reasons, confine his 
and suggestions to the results of his own experience 
tions. 

Beside the various posts of the Marine Corps ir 
States at which men may be enlisted by the comman 
there are two recruit depots, one at Norfolk, Va., 
Mare Island, Cal., where all other applicants for first 
are enlisted. Prior to October, 1911, recruits were enl) 
recruiting stations but at that time was inaugurated tli 
sending the accepted applicants to the depot for actual « 
excepting only applicants for reenlistment who are st! 
at the recruiting office. 

In February, 1912, was commenced the practice 
solicitation of applicants on the street by members of 1! 
ing party which has proven to be very successful. | 
eliminated one considerable expense, namely, the cost 
tising in local papers, and greatly reduced the quan! 
material which has to be sifted in the office because © 
recruiters can personally eliminate many men on sig!i! 
short conversation on the street. 
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member of the Recruiting Party has his own station in 
ruiting city where he has a sign board, booklets, handbills, 
t which he spends most of his time. These men on the 
to know the city well and the localities where the most 
terial may be found, and if the stations are not pro 
they are changed as often as seems desirable. 
he most part, the recruiter does not accost the passer-by 
evinces some interest. Ile may be attracted by the 
rm or by the sign and will give the recruiter his opening 
by plying him with questions or looking at the sign board 
ling the hand bills attached thereto. 
recruiter is supplied with cards giving information about 
ce and directing applicants to the recruiting office. ‘These 
iso bear the name of the recruiter and nearly every appli 
ho comes to the office is either brought by the recruiter in 
or has with him a recruiter’s card in order that a check 
kept on the work of each member of the recruiting party. 
month every recruiter is required to maintain a stated 
ce or number of actual enlistments to his credit in order to 
recruiting duty, and it would be hard to devise a better 
for maintaining the zeal and effective efforts of the men. 
ny men, especially those who are married, recruiting duty 
{tractive and the man knowing that if his average falls 
the requirements he will be sent back to barracks naturally 
| exercise his ingenuity and put forth every possible effort to 
quota. All men have not the peculiar aptitude for this 
nd this system very effectively weeds out those who try 
so that their places may be taken by others of greater 


ny months, as an added incentive to competition among 

ll ofhcers and men in the Eastern Division voluntarily 

ited monthly to a fund which was split up into a first, 
ind third prize and distributed at the end of the month to 
three men in the division having the largest number of actual 
iments to their credit. As the men in some of the smaller 


ities did not have as good a chance to win these prizes as those 


arger fields, especially the large seaport towns, the system was 


nged to one prize for each district in the division, the individ 
ontributions remaining the same. After a three or four 
‘trial of this system the recruiters in the district of Buf 
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falo voluntarily voted to do away entirely with any cas! 


their own district, as they believed that there were, wit! 
sufficient incentives to effort and that it had no appreciab)! 
on their zeal or the final results. 

The recruiting officer in his work and attitude towa: 
cants should place himself in the position of both sales 
buyer for the Government; as a buyer he is in the ma: 
raw material and as a seller he offers a position and its re: 
tions to the applicant. If he bears this relation in mii 
best conserve the interests of the Government and _ prot 
interests of his clients with the result of having a sati 
tomer. 

As a buyer of raw material he will judge with a cr 
the physical, mental, moral and temperamental qualifi 
the applicant and accept only those men whom he would lx 
to have under his command; as a salesman he will careful 
the applicant against misinformation or misrepresentatio 
service conditions because a positive injury to the servic: 
result from filling the ranks with men who feel that the r 
officer has induced them to enlist under false represent 

The applicant comes to the office in a very critical 
mind and often with the crudest idea of the life of a soldier 
much depends on first impressions gained by his treatment 
hands of the recruiting officer. Men have been driven fror 
enlisting because of inconsiderate treatment by recruiting officer 
and medical examiners who have treated them as soldiers 1 
than as unsophisticated civilians and have failed to look upon then 
as potential customers. Since applicants are often men 
not versed in the finer amenities of life, the recruiting officer 
should not demand the removal of the hat or criticise a posture \ 
feel hurt if the applicant talks with a cigar in his mouth w! 
in his presence. 

The recruit will soon enough learn these details of militar 
courtesy. 

Rough handling by the medical examiner is also prejudicial ! 
a good impression of the service in the mind of the applicant 
a case in point: a medical examiner had difficulty in getting a! 
applicant to place his feet as he desired for his examination 
kicked his feet into place with his shoe, not only hurting the man: 


++ 


toes but his feelings more. The man resented such treatmen 
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refused to complete the examination. ‘There is no reason why 
he should have been treated differently than an applicant for life 
insurance would have been treated under like circumstances. 

These same arguments apply with equal force to the treatment 
of the applicant at the recruit depot prior to actual enlistment and 
for a week or so thereafter. A reasonable amount of considera 
tion and relaxation of military standards should be accorded dur 
ing the time necessary for the very radical transformation which 
takes place during the early training of the soldier. 

During the first two weeks of transformation of the raw disci 
pline the life of the recruit is irksome at best; the more gradual 
the transition, the more satisfied he will be with his lot and the 


food. 


better disposed to put forth his best efforts to make g 


Perhaps the most difficult problem of the recruiting officer is 
to detect two classes of men; first, those whose mental develop 
ment is defective, and second, those who are temperamentally 
unfitted for military life. The very limited time that the applicant 
spends in the recruiting office is insufficient to fully disclose the 
mental caliber of the man. Often a man may appear to be of 
normal intelligence and in conversation answers to questions give 

very good impression as to his mental status while a fuller 
knowledge of the man would disclose very undesirable traits. 

This problem requires the closest attention of the recruiting 
officer and medical examiner and the slightest grounds for sus- 
picion of arrested mental development should receive further 
investigation. I have found the Binet-Simon test for the detec 
tion of the feeble-minded to be of great assistance and have 
rejected several men who otherwise have measured up to the 
requirements, but failed in those tests. 

Men who cannot satisfactorily pass these tests should be re 
jected because their lack of coordination will not only impede 
their progress as recruits but involve the Government in the 
expenditure of time and money without commensurate returns. 


lhe second class of men often make themselves known by a 


recital of their present and past mode of life and an indication of 
what conditions they require to make and keep them contented. 
Some men are temperamentally unamenable to discipline and no 
‘mount of training would make them cheerfully accept the hard 
ships and discomforts which are sure to come into the life of a 
soldier under service conditions. 
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Both classes of men would almost immediately find ¢| 
placed in the awkward squad and possibly be dischar; 
desirable after being worked with to no avail. 
Where, as in the case of many recruiting stations of th 
Corps, a civilian medical examiner is employed, the cost 


inations is an item which should receive as careful supe: 


any other expense of the office in the interests of econo 

Where this system is employed it is quite evident that 
tor should never examine a man who would have to |» 
for some cause other than physical. On the other | 
interests of the doctor must be considered to the extent 
invading his prerogatives; the recruiting officer (or 
ants) should never attempt to hold any part of the stri 
ical examination for the sake of saving the doctor’s {. 
Government. His remuneration is inadequate at best, 
sometimes difficult to retain a man who will devote th 
time and conscientious attention to the work at the 
prescribed. The examination of applicants is very littl 
from life insurance examinations but the pay com; 
unfavorably. 

At Buffalo (during the year ending December 31, 1! 
per cent of the applicants were examined by the medi 
iner and 59.6 per cent were eliminated wathout a phy 
ination. 

To the uninitiated, the net results of recruiting a 
with the number of men who apply must be a great 
especially to those civilians who think that most any ol 
bones or moral defective is good enough to be a soldic: 

It may be of interest to set forth the figures of 
(Buffalo) showing how the numbers dwindle down 
result of 11.2 per cent of applicants actually enlist 
calendar year 1913: 

Total number of men who applied 
Rejected by recruiting officer and assistants 
Rejected by medical examiner 

Passed by doctor and accepted 
Transferred to recruit depot 


Eloped en route to recruit depot 
Rejected at depot by commanding officer 
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Rejected at recruit depot by medical officer 
Declined enlistment at depot 


\ctually enlisted 


his number 12.2 per cent were re-enlistments. 


t considerable luck (good and bad) enters into the recruit 
game cannot be denied. Witness the month of March, 1914, 
¢ which all put forth their best efforts but made the worst 
rd of any month within my knowledge. The weather was 
e whole month, with the exception of three or four fair 
;, and the men available for approach must have been the total 
itput of all the hospitals and infirmaries of the county. 
(he following are the figures: 


Number of men who applied.................... 
Rejected by recruiting officer 

Rejected by medical examiner... .-............... 
assed by doctor and accepted 

Transferred to recruit depot 

Rejected at depot by commanding officer 

Rejected at depot by medical officer 


4 


\ctually enlisted 


For tl 


r this month only 1.8 per cent of the applicants were enlisted. 
s is phenomenally low, but is offset by other months such as 
pril, 1913, when out of 123 applicants we had 27 actual enlist 
ments or 22 per cent. It should be understood that the above 
gures and percentages do not necessarily represent the data of 
the whole recruiting service. For example: the percentage of 
listments which were reenlistments at Buffalo, was, for 1913, 


while for the whole recruiting service it was 26.9 per 


\side from keeping the corps fully recruited with the most 
esirable men, the greatest problem is keeping the cost per recruit 
wn to the minmum. The largest single item of expense being 

sportation, it is apparent that every possible effort should be 
ile to reduce the losses as represented by the difference between 
gures opposite “Transferred to recruit depot,” and “Actually 

shown above, Buffalo, in 1913, suffered a net loss of 70 
as the average transportation per recruit was $20.94, we 
165.80 as representing the loss on transportation alone ; 
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adding the other expenses, of the office and meals, lodg 
physical examinations which brings the total per capita 
to $44.59, we have a net financial loss of $3,121.20 for 
office alone. 

From the statistics of the whole recruiting service fo: 
is noted that over 35 per cent of these losses come under the }y 
of “Rejected by medical officer” (at recruit depots) and 
the loss over which we can exercise the most control. 

Even with the most conscientious efforts and best of 
the part of the recruiting officers to read human charact 
men are sure to elope enroute, refuse enlistment and be ri 
by commanding officers; but we can strive for and expect 
agreement on the part of the medical examiners. 

To illustrate the point, the following tabulation is gi 

COMPARISON OF LOSSES—IST QUARTER, 1915 AND 
(Whole Recruiting Service. ) 
1913. an. Feb. Mar. 
Enlisted 221 244 
15 Ld 
16 16 
17 1 


Refused - 6 2 
Totals 54 46 


1914. Jan. Feb. Mar. 

Enksted 268 254 234 

9 5 

31 70 

Eloped x 16 

Refused 3 
Totals "6 5! O4 

During the two periods above compared we have, in the first 
a net loss of 20.8 per cent of the number of enlistments and 
the second 29.6 per cent, and it is apparent that this increase was 
due almost entirely to rejections by the medical officer, whic! 
increased 2.76 times for the same period of time and for pra 
tically the same number of enlistments. 

It is evident then that either the doctors at the depots tight 
ened up on their interpretations of physical requirements or that 
the doctors at recruiting offices have been too lax, probably th 
latter. 
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While the result has been for the good of the service, it has 
hurt the records of the recruiting offices and contributed largely 
to the avoidable financial losses. From the above it appears to 
the writer that the medical examiners at recruiting offices have 

cepted too many men “on a chance” that they would pass at 
the depot, and that a more strict interpretation of the regulations 


by them would result in a great saving in time and money. 


® 


The third Great Need of the Nation. 
A Knowledge of Military History. 


® 





Adjustment of the Service Rifle for 
Range Shooting. 


By 2d Lieut. Robert Sears, Ist Infantry, Instructor Schoo! 
of Musketry. 


UR military rifle as turned out by the Ordna: 

ment is suitable for all ordinary shooting and f 

conditions, but when the most accurate result 
pected, more exact adjustment and smoother functio 
parts are required, while alterations must be made 
particular needs and peculiarities of the individual. ‘I’! 
in a measure, even to the specially selected rifles fur 
the national and international matches, and_ the 
naturally follows that the rifles turned out for the 
large will be still more in need of improvement. 

In general, we must devote our attention to the | 

the bolt action, the sights, the bands and the bore 


THE TRIGGER-PULL,. 


The essentials of a good trigger-pull are: A sm 
action; and a sharp release, free from any creep after th 
has been set. “Setting the trigger” means taking it uy 
heel bears on the receiver, and is generally indicated by 
click after taking up the slack. 

A knowledge of the mechanism of the trigger, 
cocking piece is necessary before one can hope to 
good trigger-pull, without a considerable waste of 
often the destruction of one or more of these parts 

Figure 1 illustrates the position of the trigger, sear, 
ing piece in the cocked position. It will be seen that th 
moved on A as a pivot against the compression of the » 
bb, and the friction of the two surfaces, C and D 
nose and sear notch. When the trigger is pulled, 
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receiver is changed from the bearing X, to the heel, Y, 
o the position and shape of these two surfaces, the 


he trigger is pulled the longer is the distance from the 


ul 


( 





























hic. 


with the receiver to the pivot E, the lower will be the 
f lk. and consequently of the sear nose, until the firing 
is released and under the action of the main spring moves 


; 
wot 
Ol} 


rward. In cocking the piece, when the sear notch is drawn 
k of the sear nose, the latter is returned to its raised position, 
‘shown in Fig. 1, by the action of the sear spring. 

ess of acquiring the essentials of a good trigger-pull 
smoothing or polishing all bearing surfaces, and 
compression of the sear spring, and fric- 


ne pro 
nl 

regulating two forces 
of the surface of the sear nose and sear notch. 

olishing the bearing surfaces decreases the weight of the pull 

| insures smoothness of action. 

sing or decreasing either force will cause a corresponding 


herea 
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increase or decrease in weight of pull. Changing the 
overlapping of the bearing surfaces of sear nose and 


Lil 


will not only alter the force of friction by altering t! 


friction, but it will also change the amount of cree; 


the sliding of these two surfaces on each other as th: 
is lowered by pulling the trigger. 

To polish the bearing surfaces use preferably a fin 

To increase the friction of the bearing surfaces of 
and nose, increase the amount of overlapping by raising ¢] 
nose. This is done by cutting down the bearing X, of 
(shown in Fig. 1) preferably on a carborundum. 

To decrease this friction, polish the surfaces of cont 
this is not sufficient, reduce the amount of overlapping, by cu 
off the nose of the sear or the point of the sear notch 
preferably on a carborundum. 

To increase the compression of the sear spring, insert 
plug of leather in the sear spring seat, varying the thick: 
the leather according to the amount of increase required 

Reducing the amount of overlapping of the surfaces 
sear nose and notch causes a reduction of the compressi 
the sear spring by shortening the distance that it is to he 
pressed. Beyond this, it is impracticable to weaken thi 
since the only way is to shorten the spring by cutting, and t! 
is seldom if ever necessary. 

Do not think that it will be necessary to make all of 
alterations every time you desire to improve your trigger-pul 
You naturaly start with the simpler methods and in cas 
do not succeed, you will have to go further. Sometimes 
may go too far in one particular and you will then 
resort to some of the means described to regain what 
lost. 

I shall now give a detailed formula that has been found t 
work entire satisfaction. 

I. Polish the bearing surfaces of the sear nose, and sear ! 
the bearing and heel of the trigger and the receiver where th 
surfaces bear. For this polishing use a fine oil stone or 
crocus‘cloth. In polishing the sear nose and notch be care ful 
not to round off the surfaces, as this will reduce the pull t 
much. Do not cut away the metal, as the parts are case-harden 
and get soft rapidly from the surface. If these conditions ar 
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yserved, there is little danger of reducing the pull too much 
\s the reduction of the creep will cut the pull down somewhat, 
+ is better before reducing the creep, to leave at least one half 
pound in excess of the minimum allowed by the Firing Regula 

} pounds. 

Il. Reduce the height of the sear notch. This will decrease 
the amount of overlapping of the surfaces of the sear notch and 

nose 

Reduce slowly ; make frequent tests, and cut off no more than 
absolutely necessary to eliminate the creep. For this use, pref 
erably, a carborundum. After each cutting and before each 
testing, smooth off the bearing surfaces on your oil stone or 
crocus cloth, as the carborundum leaves a slightly roughened edge 
at the intersection of the bearing surfaces and the surface cut 
away—which will increase the pull and creep if left. 

The same results may be obtained by reducing the height of 
the sear nose. The disadvantage of this, however, is that, as you 
begin to approach the desired results, frequent tests of the pull 
are necessary, which require the assembling of the parts. This 
requires a great deal of time and patience. If the creep is con 
siderable, it is pest to cut off some of the sear nose first, and 
put the finishing touches on the sear notch of the c cking piece. 

hy the time you have eliminated the creep, the pull will usually 
be sufficiently light. If not, a little extra polishing of the bearing 
surfaces will generally be sufficient. 

III. If the pull should be below three pounds, first try a small 
plug of leather in the sear spring well, of the right thickness to 
give the desired pull. If this does not give satisfaction, as for 
instance, in the case where the cocking piece is released before 
the trigger is set, take off some of the bearing surface of the 
trigger. This will raise the sear nose, which will increase the 
pull and permit the trigger to set before the cocking piece is 
released 
Be sure that the bearing surfaces are lubricated whenever you 
test your work, since that is, or should be the perpetual condi 
tion of these surfaces, and lubrication tends to lighten the weight 
f the pull. 


BOLT ACTION, 


. 1 : . . . . i j 1 

Good bolt action is alwavs a convenience and in rapid fire and 
| 2 4 : 
skirmish a necessity. 
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The bolt should work smoothly and easily in the r 
not loosely, and the action of locking the bolt and 
firing pin by means of the bolt handle should be smoot! 

Examine the bolt for scratches or worn plac es al 
of fine emery cloth or crocus cloth polish these pla 
as the parts of the receiver that cause them. 

Do not attempt to cut away or reduce any part 
cause looseness, and a higher polish is all that is nec 

If the bolt handle raises with difficulty in cocking 
polish the cocking cams on the bolt and the lug of 
piece. This will ease the raising of the bolt hand! 
extracting cam of the bolt begins to bear on the ext 
of the receiver. If there is any additional increas: 
required to raise the bolt the remaining distance, 
two cam surfaces. 

If the handle does not lower easily in completing 
of the piece, polish the cam surfaces on the locking 

Be sure to have the bolt and all cam surfaces lubri 
testing the bolt action. 

SIGHTS. 

In skirmish and timed fire, qualification course, 
should be selected of such height that when a half sig 
with the battle sight, the ordinate of the trajectory 
will be about six inches. This.will bring low five 
target at 500 yards (the extreme range with the 
when the point of aim is tangent. If the lowest 
available is too high, the only solution is to shorten 


This should be done on the range, using frequent 
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e work, and exercising the greatest care to keep the 
rp and the top level. 
» and 3 illustrate the brightness of the field of view 
through peeps which are respectively larger and smaller 
the pupil of the eye. 
GH = pupil of eye. 
CD = peep sight. 
ACDB = field of view. 
ECDF = equally bright field, Fig. 2. 
ECD = equally bright field, Fig. 3. 
ACE and BDF = penumbra, Fig. 2. 


ACK and BDF = penumbra, Fig. 3 


tion of these figures will indicate: 

(hat the field of view varies directly with the size of the 
}and with the size of the pupil. (The pupil varies inversely 
th the amount of light.) 

That the equally bright field varies directly with the size 
the peep, inversely with the size of the pupil, and vanishes 
| point when the peep is smaller than the pupil. 

the peep is larger than the pupil of the eye, a brightly de- 
ed bull’s-eye will be seen. If smaller, the bull’s-eye will 

ppear blurred, and the blurring will increase as the peep be- 
mes smaller, 

The largest peep sight made by the Ordnance Department is 

‘of an inch in diameter. This is larger than the normal pupil 

rmal conditions of light and gives excellent results, but in 

very dark light the pupil of the normal eye will expand to as 

12 of an inch. 

The front sight can be centered just as accurately in a .12 inch 

peep as ina .05 peep. To obtain the best results, therefore, in 

| kinds of light, we should have a peep of .12 to .14 inch in 


lameter 


it, therefore, you are shooting in competitions in which altera 
the piece are permitted, ream out the peep with a rat- 
, Jeweler’s file to the proper size ; otherwise, take the largest 


ep issued by the Ordnance Department. 
peep sight is the most accurate form of rear sight if it fits 


ut to compel a man with an abnormally large pupil to 
li peep is almost as illogical as requiring him to shoot 


blindfolded 
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THE BANDS, 

When the piece is fired the muzzle vibrates like a tu 
If the upper band is tight it will bind more and mo: 
piece becomes hot and expands, thus affecting the vibra 
consequently the angle of departure. Before attempting 
your gun, therefore, slightly loosen the upper band 
removing it and scraping the stock with a knife or 
glass until the band slides on easily. At the same tiny 
the upper band screw hole about 1/16 inch in diameter 

lhe principal points of support of the barrel and rece: 
the barrel at the upper band, the part of the receiver 
rear of the recoil lug and the rear end of the receive: 
to slight inaccuracies of construction, the receiver in rear 
recoil Jug does not bear on the stock when the latter is | 
in position and before the guard screws are tightened, the 
on tightening the guard screws, will be to put undue te: 
the barrel and receiver between the front and rear point 
support, causing a slight bending of the barrel. This may 


front guard screw is loosened. If there is a considerable moy 
ment, place a small piece of cardboard on the stock wher 
receiver in rear of the recoil lug should bear. 

The lower band should not be loosened as the barre! 
touch the stock here, and loosening the band would 
effect. 

THE BORE. 

There is little that can be done to improve the bore. Whe! 
turned out at the arsenal, the bore is straightened by hammering 
the barrel, and during the first hundred rounds or more, th 
piece is apt to change in windage and elevation while the bor 
is acquiring a permanent set. So, if possible, at least one hur 
dred shots should be fired through a new gun before any 
curate shooting is attempted. 

The bore should have a high polish. If it has not, it 
sometimes be improved by polishing with fine crocus powder on 
a patch of soft cloth. 


® 
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D 
The Rivers. 
) land asleep, shall thy rivers run. 
but to laugh and dream in the golden sun? 
lift no weight but the laden bark 
from the springing well to the Shoreless Dark? 
feet that are never still 
but tread the wheels of the clanking mill? 
the San Joaquin and the Hudson fair, 
the Arkansaw and the Delaware, 
Yellowstone with her meteor fall 
and the Mississippi the queen of all, 
here's the Roanoke with her rush and roar 
and the Colorado’s canyon-floor, 
The Oregon and the Oconee 
shall they loiter all to the Outer Sea? 
wherever their currents wheel 
let them roll their floods to the River of Steel. 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of Steel, 
For hearts that are bonny and brave and leal, 
Oh the bugles cry and the banners fling 
\nd toss to the bayonets heave and swing! 
Here they come—Keep time to the roaring street 
And the thousand, thousand, thousand feet! 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of Steel, 
Kling-klang, 
To the River of Steel! 


i ne 


land, shall thy gateways be 
ungirt and bare to the Stranger Sea 
trodden by one and all 
when the River of Steel is a moat and wall? 
River that wells and starts 
from the core of souls and the blood of hearts? 
the Kennebec from the pine and snow 
and the Cumberland where the laurels blow, 
klawaha from forest-lanes 
and the brown Missouri from all the plains, 
the Platte, and Pearl, and the parching sands 
of the Gila lost in the rainless lands, 
naw and the Tennessee 
they are circling homes upon many a lea. 
| they have no guard? Let the currents wheel 
and roll their floods to the River of Steel. 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of Steel, 
\nd a scale-bright dragon with taloned heel, 
Oh the bugles cry and the banners fling 
\nd toss to the bayonets heave and swing! 
Here they come—Keep time to the roaring street 
And the thousand, thousand, thousand feet! 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of Steel, 
Kling-klang, 
To the River of Steel! 
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© land asleep, shall thy waters lie 
like a passive mere to a windy sky, 
To surge sans help and without avail 
to every fret of the stranger gale, 
When the dike would burst and the earth would reel 
to the thunder-sweep of the River of Stee] 
There’s the Laramie of the limpid flow 
and the Nueces south from the Alan 
Yosemite of the comet fling 
and Susquehanna of Wyoming, 
There’s the clear Klamath from the lake that fills, 
and the Sacramento from thousand 
The Sangamon and the broad Santee 
a torrent deep as the unplumbed sea 
So they turn their tides, so the currents wheel 
and roll their floods to the River 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of Steel 
And a gauntlet gripping a glaive to deal, 
Oh the bugles cry and the banners fling 
And toss to the bayonets heave and swing! 
Here they come—Keep time to the roaring 
And the thousand, thousand, thousand feet! 
Oh the River of Steel, the River of St 
Kling-klang, 


To the River of Steel! 


r 


Effect of the New Tactics on the Operations of Infantry. 


We insert the following from the June number 
Opinion because it presents a picture of modern att 
interesting and lucid; also because it will help the 
appreciate the Infantryman’s impatience with the 
dictum of the prejudiced and uninformed that the train: 
Infantryman takes less time than that of his comrad 
auxiliary arms.—EDITOR. 


Artillery has played so conspicuous a part in 
operations of European armies in manuevers as_ well 
battlefields that a singular delusion, notes the [ari 
has grown up lately respecting present-day tactics. II 
for granted that infantry has been displaced as “thi 
battle.” There could be no more egregious delusion 
indeed, says the military expert who discusses the toy 


militarist contemporary, remains strangely helpless } 


the field of battle. It accomplishes nothing independent! 
ment that can not be made of cavalry. Those who att 
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e to artillery in modern war, who go so far as to regard 
king of battle,” know nothing, our authority says, of 
operations as a science. War may, no doubt, be an “art” 
mantic novelist. To the soldier it is the most exact of 
| no more convincing truth exists for him than that in 
infantry is supreme. In battle, it is the infantry which 
the field, which conducts the battle and in the end decides 
\ll the revolutions in equipment, every invention in 
1 of ordnance, confirm the sovereignty of infantry. 
s have, indeed, changed. Gone forever are the solid lines 
ranged like a wall, deployed in wings or in battalions, 
ling themselves upon an enemy drawn up in like fashion 

modern troops trained to fire in volleys simultaneously 
recognized order. Since the invention of rapid-fire 

long range, the infantry must abandon its old regularity 

| precision in the ranks. 


try no longer advances along the field of battle in step 
ny conventionally organized movement. It seems to 
iimlessly, in fact, it scatters and dissipates itself in units 

is possible. The troops crawl apart along the ground. 
‘sneak’ over and around the undulations of the soil. Infan- 
wadays may be seen separating itself into little bands of 
ire or less compact, more or less separate, who, taking 
ge of the slightest shelter, disappear all at once to allow a 


' 


hot to pass through their ranks. The men, flat on their stomachs, 


nro 


e 


close to the ground, turn their backs perhaps to the 
hricking in a storm above them. Then, when the least 
urs in the firing, these men leap up for a minute, hurl 
selves forward not as a body but individually and inde 
in bounds and begin afresh their hugging of the ground 
tire of these men is intermittent and irregular. It can be 
but itcan not be seen. It breaks out here in a sudden volley 
sts for seconds only. A reply from the enemy, a prepara 
for another haphazard bound forward—and that is all. It is 
particular business of the artillery to protect this forward 
gress and to reduce to silence the batteries of the enemy busily 
ing to impede it. As for the rifles, they are of no particular 
except to help clean up a little of the ground just ahead 
suffice to pick off a few of the enemy’s sharpshooters, so 
e better. If not, they are not fired lest they serve to reveal 
il to provoke a reply. There will be time enough for 
in a little while when the men are face to face. 


‘ 


hile, on the battlefield plowed up by projectiles, little 
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serpents are spitting fire. Were we nearer they would 
as groups of infantry preparing to follow those ahead 
rear are other groups more or less thick. One would 
they are enormous pythons. Then arrives the moment 
fractions of the first line, unable to advance further 
support and aid of their weapons, leap up, come 
form a long line which is lit up from end to end 
follow hasten their pace and press close up behind t! 
until they are lost in the long line. ‘The rifle-shots rin 
artillery deafens. The critical moment has arrived 
fail to hold firm, if great gaps are torn in their long 
these gaps be not at once filled up, if a happy count 

made good, all is over—at least for that time. Thx 
retreat, and this retreat is equivalent to an abandonn 
particular effort. 

And now come up the reserves who as yet have bee: 
shelter. They race forward. They shoot down th: 
number of the enemy and by their timely intervention 1 
fidence and military ardor. Their separate fractions, their 
individualized units, push from the rear forward, iny 
combatants already in the zone of fire further ahead 
batants are already excited by the sight of their obj: 
ately in front and by their knowledge that the moment 
supreme effort has come. Now the din is formidabl 
a steady roar of the artillery to create a tempest 
shriek of exploding projectiles each second. There is a 
of rifles, a hiss of bullets. Every sound blends with ever 
to precipitate the pandemonium of hell. The time has com 
sanguinary sacrifices and for heavy loss of life. Happily 
period is the briefest of all, for the climax is preparing. -\ last 
volley from the troops, a last rush pellmell of the men in a cro 
a rapid making ready of the bayonet for its thrusts, a simultane: 
roar from the artillery finding the true range for the smokw 
pieces, a dash of the cavalry from cover emitting the wild yell 
victory—and the assault is delivered. The brave men spared | 
the shot and shell will plant their tattered flag on the grow 
covered with the corpses of the defeated enemy. 

Such is the part played by infantry on the field ot battle t 
ymita 


day. It is a combination of courage, of devotion, of ind 


will; but there must likewise be experience and knowledge ot | 
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\dier's business. A regiment well organized, well disciplined 


ad well officered which, knowing its ground, can take advantage 


its surface methodically and with coolness, will suffer infinitely 


wer losses than one, no less brave but less well trained from 


tne 


standpoint of military education, which should be highly 
‘entific. Hence the well-trained regiment will face the obstacle 
resented by the enemy with a more complete cooperation 


It will be noted that the artillery has no other function than 


f aiding the infantry in everything. By itself artillery, 


that Ol 


lespite all recent inferences from the Balkan war, is absolutely 


elpless, impotent, useless. Artillery has no other mode of action 


han mere fire. It never of itself and by itself decides the fate of 


ttle, because to decide that fate two things are necessary 


which artillery lacks: conquering mobility and the capacity to 


Pil 


shock. Its action is not indeed the less valuable and in 
ispensable on these accounts. Artillery shatters obstacles, it 


spreads terror, it OV erwhelms from afar. A powerful artillery is 
thus essential. Without it the best infantry would be destroyed 


the battlefield. This explains why as its effect grows more 
lestructive its numerical relation to an army increases continually. 
the time of the great Napoleon it sufficed to supply three pieces 
f artillery for every thousand men. Today this proportion is 


almost trebled. in the latest of all European wars, the Balkan 
peoples were wise to sustain their young soldiers with artillery as 


numerous as it was formidable. 


We have seen that infantry no longer operates in the old 


“mass” formation. Artillery, on the other hand, has abandoned 


its former independence. It acts in “mass”—a great departure 


from tradition: 


Grouped in the ‘park,’ artillery concentrates its fire upon a 
pot to be attacked, either to silence the enemy’s batteries or 
to overwhelm his menacing infantry. The moment the battle is 
on, the action of artillery is twofold. It must not only destroy 

he enemy’s position but also cover its own infantry with adequate 
protective fire from the time of the first advance of the foot 
sol liers until the actual final assault—inclusive. It is for the 
commanding officer to decide what proportion of the pieces shall 
be assigned to one or the other of these objects. 

_ The devotion of the artillery must be carried to the last limit. 
‘t matters little that it be overwhelmed itself provided that it can 
protect the infantry until they arrive at their destination. 

“Thus the artillery— the intervention of which at every stage of 
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a battle must be incessant—runs very great risks. [| 
however, a precious moral advantage. Amid the sho 
and shell, all the men are occupied. The infantryn 
moments his cruel anxiety when, motionless under tir: 
ing for the signal to advance, he receives a ball with 
able to reply to it. This terrible test—which may, if 
prove too severe for the bravest of the brave—is spar: 
leryman. He serves his gun, devoting all his time a: 
to it. The horror of the actual field of battle he do 
ence and, his mind being on something else, he is not dj 
by it. That is why panic, spreading at times among 
heroic infantry, so seldom affects the artillery. 

The new tactics tend more and more to throw r 
upon the individual soldier in the ranks. The infantr 
battle. The artillery protects the advance. ‘The caval 
the defeated foe that he may not have time to fo: 
anew when driven from the field by a supreme assault 
infantry alone can deliver—Current Opinion for Ju 


® 


Recruiting and Training of Officers of the Mexican Army. 


We give below an extract of a Presidential Decree, 
3, 1913, which establishes on new lines the recruitment 
ing of officers of the Mexican Army. 

* * * * 
I decree: 

Art. 1. All chiefs of corps are authorized to recei 
quality of cadets, young men who apply therefor and 
following conditions: they must be of excellent character 
have the necessary education and physical fitness for 
service ; they must be at least eighteen years of age or, i! 
must present the written consent of their parents or guat 
follow a military career. 

Cadets shall be paid a salary equal to two-thirds 
sub-lieutenant; they shall receive practical instructio 
service and when, in the opinion of the captains of th 
panies, they are prepared to discharge the duties of a 
the colonels or chiefs of corps will cause them to u 
examination as an assurance of their fitness. 

Art. 2. Cadets nominated sub-lieutenants, and sergea 
ilarly nominated to their grade, will pursue in the acad 
their corps and in the “garrison schools” abridged cours: 
in brief the course of instruction of the schools for the 1 
of lieutenants, referred to in Art. 5. 
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(he School of Military Candidates is discontinued. 
|. The Military College is divided into: 
The Preparatory Military School, 
The Professional Military School, 
The Superior Military College. 
The Preparatory Military School ts intended to prepare 
fiicers for the infantry, the cavalry, the artillery and 


vineers. Its course of instruction will be essentially prac 


nd will cover a period of three years. Students will be 


nointed lieutenants on their graduation. 


Art 
attainments acquired by officers in the Preparatory School, 


sch 
il 


( 


§. The Professional Military School is designed to increase 


give them the instruction required to specialize them in 


s pertaining to their arm (the infantry, cavalry, artillery 


1 
«) 


ngineers). In order to enter the Professional Military 


one must have followed the course of instruction in the 


'reparatory School, either in that school itself or in the garr‘son 


1 


slat 


|} 


vols; must have served at least a year with troops; must be of 


ry spirit and naturally fitted to exercise command. 
ourses of study in the Professional School will be of three 


rs’ duration and will be of the same practical character as in 


] ’ 


t 


eparatory School. 

The Superior Military College, which is so named to 
te the honorable and glorious traditions of the present 
College, is intended to train officers for the duties of the 
Staff. The course of study will be for three years 

rder to enter the Superior Military College one must be 


st of the grade of captain, must have completed the courses 


in the Preparatory Military School and the Professional 
School; must, after graduation from the latter school, 


ve exercised the command of troops for two years, and must 
ssess a reasonable aptitude for study. 

Subaltern officers and superiors who meet the foregoing re 
juirements may be designated to undergo a practical and theoret 


rT 


al 


e 


; 


il examination or may ask to undergo such examination. Every 


i suitable time the program of examination for admission 
published (showing physical fitness, practice in the exer 
command and the requisite educational training) which 


lates must pass. 


\rt 


number of superior and subaltern officers who may be 

to the Superior Military College will be limited and 
ose who stand highest at the examination will be selected. 
8. The subaltern and superior officers who shall have 


ompleted the course at the Superior Military College will enter 


€ (,¢e1 


] 


} 
aL 


} 


eral Staff. But they must in all cases serve periods of 
mths in each of the arms of service other than that to 
he \ le long. 
' * 


* * * 
Les Archives Militaire, 
Jan.-Mar., 1914. 
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Waterproofing Clothing and Caps. 


Some of the readers of the JourNAL might be int 


knowing an effective and cheap method of waterproofing | 


clothing and caps, to resist the rains and weather. ‘I 
not original with me at all, and I do not claim any o1 

it whatsoever, excepting that I have tried it out, and 
scheme to work very successfully. The caps of a c 

all be made rain repellent at a cost of about a dollar 
work, and with no injury to the appearance, shape, : 

the cap in any degree. The operation is simply to tak« 

and heat in it about a gallon of gasolene, using an electri 
flat iron (as you might readily know the results if 
have a naked light or flame near you) ; cut up about a 

a pound of paraffine wax which will melt in the hot gasolen 
then dip the cap in the solution, and remove at once, and let it 
out. When the gasolene has evaporated the paraffine 
the fibre of the wool, and will turn the rain wonderful 
solution can be made as light or as heavy as it is desired 
too much paraffine is used, it will show in the cloth and | 
cloth very stiff and white in appearance. Blue caps can lx 
in the same manner, only that care must be used and not | 
heavy solution of paraffine, else it will plainly show in 
cloth. I have used this in a company and have seen it tested 
and it works perfectly, and is an excellent method fo: 
proofing caps that have not already been treated by som: 

If the solution be too heavy with paraffine, dip the cap ag 
in plain heated gasolene, and it will take the excess of 
out, and leave only a light deposit in the fibre of th 
This same method is excellent for waterproofing bedding roll 
any kind of camp kits, but it is too stiff to use for uniforms «1 
clothing of any kind other than the stiff caps. There is no o 
grease, or sticky condition left in the article after the gasol 
has evaporated, and it surely is a boon to men who hav 
these caps out in hard rains on guard or other duty. 

E. S. Sayer, Ji 
Capt., 2Ist Infant? 
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As Others See Us. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 

It wad frae mony a whimsie free us 
And fulish notion.” 


Under the heading “Our Inadequate Army,” the Literary 
Digest of July 25, quotes from Mr. Sidney Brooks’ article in 
The Nineteenth Century and After as follows: 


The Mexican situation confronts, or must soon confront, the 
United States with a military problem of a more formidable 
haracter than any it has been called upon to face since the Civil 
War. One can not foresee precisely how or when intervention on 
a big scale will take place. One can only be sure that in spite 
of all attempts at mediation, of President Wilson’s sincere but 
awkward efforts to save the Mexicans from themselves, and of a 
general distaste among the American people for the undertaking 
that lies ahead of them, intervention in the long run will prove 
the sole alternative to an indefinite state of anarchy. And though 
the actual amount of fighting to be done may not be very serious, 
still to invade, occupy, and hold down a country of fifteen million 
people and some seven hundred and fifty thousand square miles is 

a small enterprise for any army. Even if things take the 
happiest possible turn—and they have a knack of being kindly 
when Americans go to war—even if diplomacy does not run ahead 

f military preparations; even if the invasion of Mexico can be 
successfully represented as a war of liberation rather than of 
iggression, and the Mexicans can be kept divided among them 
selves and larger numbers of them induced to remain neutral or 
tively side with the invaders from the north, not less than a 
uarter of a million of men will probably be needed to seize the 
four or five widely separated strategical points, to overcome what- 
ever armed resistance may be offered, to put down brigandage, to 
guard the lines, and to enforce conditions of order and security. 


Mr. Brooks proceeds to describe the numerical strength of the 
\rmy and its efficiency as a tactical unit as follows: 


The United States Army is distributed among some fifty 
posts in twenty-four States and Territories. Thirty-one of 
these posts have a capacity for less than a regiment each; only 
ix have a capacity for more than a regiment; and only one has 
‘capacity for a brigade. The average strength of each post is 

companies—the American company at full war strength 
ontains 150 men, and in peace only 65 men—and the average 
umber of men at each post is therefore a little over 600. The 
irgest detachment at any one place is less than 2,500 men. It 


ely needs the emphatic and reiterated condemnation of this 


ar 
al \ 
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piecemeal division and subdivision of the Army }b 
Chiefs of the Staff to convince one of its incompat 
even the elements of sound military training. 

“The American Army” [said the late Secretary o{ 


no tactical organization at all. Its men have no opportu 


learn the war game as a matter of team play betwe: 
ferent arms. Its infantry, cavalry, and artillery hay. 
tunity to work in the harmonious unison which m 
requires. Its higher officers receive no training in th 
of large forces of troops. The time and energy of both 
officers are largely wasted on non-military matters o| 
trative detail involved in the upkeep of so many expe 
Soldiers spend their time in watching property, officers 
accounts, instead of learning the art of war. And as 
have produced a scattered police force, instead of a high! 


body of regulars which should be the striking arm of th: 


lic in case of need.” Even company drill, owing to th 


of nearly half of the men to non-military duties, is difficult 


the opportunities for the instruction of battalions are 1 
regiments exceedingly indifferent, of brigades all bu 
divisions absolutely, non-existent. 


In contrast to this the United States, we are assure 
at least 120,000 men for the first movements in a wat 
Brooks proceeds: 


I need hardly say that the regular Army is not prey 
was never intended to be prepared, for warfare on this 
actual strength at this moment is just under 80,000 mei 
only about 54,000 are serving in the United States, th 
engaged in the outlying American possessions, where few 


could be spared. Of these 54,000, about 14,000 belong 


coast and garrison artillery, and are not instantly 
foreign service. It seems doubtful, therefore, whether | 


States could place as many as 45,000 regulars in the fie! 


six weeks of the outbreak of war. ‘The remainder oi 


of invasion would have to be raised from the State militia 


number on paper about 120,000, but whose organiz 
equipment are defective and whose military efficiency 1s 
] 


what doubtful quantity—they are probably rather be! 


above the standard of our own Territorials—and from 


who would of course be abundantly forthcoming, but wl 


need time to learn their business. 


The American public take little interest in the \rm 
this writer, and the sight of such uniformed citizens a 


olunt 
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the streets in every large town in Europe is not familiar to the 
eyes of many Americans. On this point we read: 


it gives me almost a shock to reflect that during some years of 
residence in the United States I have hardly ever set eyes on an 
\merican regular. Many millions of Americans, after a life 
in the country, could probably say the same. On that vast 
nent the national Army, only 25,000 strong before the war 
vith Spain, and even now some 20 per cent below its legal maxi 
ium of 100,000, is swallowed up, lost sight of, and forgotten. 
Nor is it merely its smallness that makes it inconspicuous. It is 
\istributed on a system that removes it far from the main avenues 
{trade and travel. The average citizen, the average visitor, has 
hardly a chance of coming in contact with it, scattered as it is in 
: me fifty posts over twenty-four different States and Territories, 
How so extraordinary a grouping came into existence is easily 
explained. After the Civil War the American people saw no 
need for a standing army. Secure in their own invulnerability 
| innocent of all aggressive designs, they retained a few regi 
ments at various points in the great territory west of the Missis 
i to watch over the Indians, insure the safe conduct of mails 
passengers, and maintain order in the frontier districts. ‘The 
frontier since then has pushed to the Pacific, the Indian troubles 
have disappeared, and all strategical justification for the retention 
{ these petty isolated outposts has vanished. Nevertheless they 
we been kept in being and in use by the power of local pressure 
nd vested interests. 


ad 


ut of the personnel of the Army we are given the following 
fair account : 

(he personnel of the American Army is excellent. West 
Voit continues to turn out soldier-graduates who are technically 
qualited for all branches of the service, who are keen and thor 
ughly equipped officers, with alert, working minds, seasoned 
physique, and the foundations of a strong and manly character. 
\ cadet who has survived its four years’ course of microscopic 
ud unrelaxing discipline, during which the maximum of mental 
ind physical pressure and of moral influence has been applied to 
the task of grounding him in his profession, emerges from the 
deal a more finished, all-round, and scientific product than, | 
should judge, any military academy in the world can display. 
[hat in many cases the removal of the pressure and the unnatural 
onditions of life at the army posts induce a deterioration is only 
what one would expect ; but, taken as a whole, the officers of the 
\merican Army are a corps of whom any country would be proud 
and who only need the chance that a common-sense organization 
would give them to show their worth. I cordially subscribe to 
the dictum of the Washington correspondent of The Times that 
much that is cleanest and best in American life is to be found 
scattered through the army posts of the country.” 
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A Tent-pin Puller and Driving Cap. 

Whenever army tentage is pitched or struck there is us 
great loss of tent pins due to breakage. In fact wher 
tentage is pitched almost daily for many months in each yea 
is the case with Field Hospital No. 1 this breakage, e 
the utmost care, assumes large proportion. 

In order to eliminate this breakage, a tent-pin cuff o1 
a stake puller have been devised. See Fig. 1. 


& 


Stake Driving Cuff Stake Puller 


The cap is nothing more than a rectangular metal cup w! 
fits loosely over the head of the pin to be driven. When this 
cap is used it is almost impossible to smash a tent pin by driving 
even though glancing blows are struck, and these blows are 
livered with the utmost power of the axe wielder. After the 
pin in question is driven the cap is transferred to the next pi 
and so on until all the tent pins are driven. 

The stake puller is nothing more than a short chain at 
to the wooden upright of the pyramidal or other tent. There 
a ring at the free end of the chain which is placed over the ten! 
pin to be withdrawn from the ground. The upright becomes t! 
lever. Any pin is easily withdrawn when this device is used 

The use of these two appliances almost eliminates the breakage 


+ h 
ACH 
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f tent-pins, regardless of carelessness in driving and extracting 


the pins. As every man who drives tent-pins apparently enjoys 


striking them with all his might, the driving cap permits him to 
do this without damage. When extracting the pin from the 
ground, the stake puller permits him to use as much force as he 
desires without injury to the pin. 

is believed that every tent upright should have a short chain 
stake puller permanently attached to it, as the weight added is 
Jight, while the advantage gained is tremendous. It is believed 
iso that two driving caps should be attached to this chain by 
nap hooks in order to have them instantly available whenever 
tentage is pitched. 

Wa. W. RENO, 
Major, Medical Corps. 


An Explanation. 

The following letter from Captain Howell, Corps of Engineers, 
ills into question the accuracy of a claim made on behalf of 
the Infantry, in the July-August number of the JoURNAL: 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
July 29, 1914. 


Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. 

VEAR SIR: 

| beg to invite your attention to the following statement which 
«curs on page 132 of the July-August 1914 number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

“For the seventh consecutive year the Infantry carries off the 
mors at the School of the Line. In a class wherein infantry, 
held artillery, cavalry, coast artillery, and engineers were repre 

sented the first five places were won by the following, * * *.” 

his statement is incorrect in so far as the word ‘ ‘engineers” 

concerned. There were no officers of the Corps of Engineers 
in the 1913-14 term of the School of the Line. 

The mistake probably arises from a misunderst: inding as to 
the course pursued by engineer officers during the first year at 
the Army Service Schools. During this year engineers attend 
nly the Army Field Engineer School ; they are not members of 
he School of the Line, have no general order of merit therein, 

a ‘te with the “Line Class” (for detail to the Staff Class) 

1 the subject of Military Art. 
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In view of the lesson which you draw from relati 
at the Army Service Schools, it seems appropriate to 1 
that since the establishment of the Army Field Engi: 
as one of the Army Service Schools (in the Fall ot 
engineer officers graduating therefrom have, with tw: 
been Honor Graduates—among the first five-—in \}j 
the only subject in which they compete-—with membe; 
School of the Line. 

Publication of this letter will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. P. How 
Captain, Corps of Ei 


ea 


WASHINGTON, |) 
August 
CoLroneL, W. P. BurNHAM, Joth Inf., 
Army Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
DEAR BURNHAM: 

[ enclose herewith a letter from Captain Howell of 
neers, who seems to think that the JOURNAL was in ert 
quotation which he makes in his letter. 

As I have just taken charge of the office, I know 
the facts. Colonel Johnson is just about to leave and 
time to take the matter up, so I write to you to find out 
facts. Of course, I will publish the letter, and if Captain 
is entirely correct I will make no comment, except |» 
tender an apology for the error. If he is not strictl 
the statement which he makes in his letter, will you pleas 
me, so that I can publish the real facts with the lett 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. P. Ey 
Colonel, U. S. A., ! 
Editor, Infant) 


4+ % + 


Tue ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KAN 
August 5 
CoLoNeL W. P. Evans, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, I ashington, D. | 


Dear CoLoneL Evans: 

| have just received your letter of the 3d instant wit! 
The first three paragraphs of Captain Howell's letter 
cally correct. Paragraph four, however, is likely to lx 
\n extract from Paragraph 34, of General Orders \: 
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partment, 1911, publishing regulations for The Army Service 
K ls reads as follows: 


In addition to the students who become eligible under 

} and (b) of this paragraph, there may be detailed annually 
War Department, upon the recommendation of the 
academic board, approved by the commandant, not to exceed 
two graduates of The Army Field Engineer School, who 
may so desire, to receive instruction in The Army Staff 
College. To become eligible for such detail graduates of The 
\rmy Field Engineer School must attain a percentage in the 
course in military art as high as the student officer graduating 

Is in that course of The Army School of the Line.” 


Captain [lowell states in paragraph four: “All engineer officers 
raduating therefrom have, with two exceptions, been honor 
juates among the first 5—in military art, the only subject in 
lh they compete with members cf the School of the Line.” 
ere are no honor graduates im military art, but the records 
w the facts to be as Captain Howell intends, | think, that all 
cers who have graduated from the Engineer School since its 
tablishment here in 1910, have stood as high as No. 5 of the 
rraduates of the Army School of the Line. Major John- 


( 
»' 


Pilla 
n made the initial error as Captain Howell points out in para- 
raph three of his letter. 

Varapraph 54 of the order cited has been amended by section 
ff General Orders No. 52, War Department, 1914, so that in 
future there will be honor graduates as well as graduates of the 
\rmy Field Engineer School. The Army School of the Line 
| The Field Engineer School are two different institutions ; 

course in military art is the same in both schools but the 
ther studies are different. As shown in the quotation above, if 
graduates of the Field Engineer School make a certain percentage 
military art they are entitled to enter the next class at the 

Staff College. 
Ihis is a little confusing, but I hope that I have said enough 
| not too much to make it plain to you. 

im returning Captain Howell’s letter as requested 

Very truly yours, 


r 
i 


W. P. BurNHAM. 
ok 4 


WasHIncton, D. C., 
August Sth, 1014 
_Burnuam, /nf,, 
Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
AR COLONEL BURNHAM: 
Thank you for your letter of explanation as to the apparent 
isagreement between Captain Howell and Colonel Johnson re 
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garding the item appearing in the INFANTRY JouRNA 
August, 1914, the correctness of which Captain Ho 
into question. 

It appears that the Army Field Engineer School was . 
in 1910, four years ago. The statement quoted by Captai 
from the INFANTRY JOURNAL referred to above co 
years. 

How about the claim of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as t 
1908-9-10? Is it correct, or not? I expect to publish | 
Hlowell’s letter, but | want to be exactly correct in th 
| may have to make. 


Very truly yours, 


W. P. Eva 
Colonel, U. S. A., Ret'd 
Editor, Infantry Journal 
oa ns 


* *” 

THe ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAs 
August 1: 
CoLoneL W. P. Evans, 
Secretary, U. S. Infantry Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CoLONEL EvANs: 

I have just received yours of the 8th instant. 

In 1908 there was no Engineer School or students. The honor 
graduates that year, School of the Line, consisted of three from 
the Cavalry and two from the Infantry. In 1909 there was 1 
Engineer School or students. The honor graduates from th 
School of the Line were four from the Infantry, and 


the Field Artillery. There was no Engineer School in 1110, | 
there were two Engineer officers in the Army School of the 
that year. One of these resigned and did not complete th 
The other was a distinguished graduate. The five honor 
uates of that year were all Infantry officers. 
| shall be glad to furnish any other information that 
and with best wishes I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
W. P. Bur 


* + * + + 

Referring to the above correspondence, the Editor of 
JOURNAL regrets that through inadvertence injustice seems 
have been done to the representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
at the Army Service School at Fort Leavenworth. The state: 
ment in question, so far as it refers to the representatives of the 
Corps of Engineers, was strictly correct only in respect to the 
year 1910. In respect to the other six years, the JOURNAL was 
only partially correct, as may be seen by reference to the above 
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rrespondence, and the JOURNAL regrets that it was led into 
oartial error by insufficient information and by relying on reports 
ntemporary publications. The Infantry has no desire to 
laim any credit that does not belong to it, nor to detract in the 
least from the many honors that have been earned by the repre- 
sentatives of the Engineer Corps, in the Service Schools and 


elsewhere, of whose work the whole service is justly pre nud. 


® 
The Students’ Camp. 

Under the caption “A visit to the Burlington Sudents’ Camp” 

its issue of July 30 Arms And The Man says: 

tis only a question of time when the Government will come to 
ippreciate the real value of these camps. When this takes place 
nd appropriations are made to carry on the work on a broad 
national basis the number of camps will increase and the students 
ittending them will run into the thousands. It is asking a good 
leal for these young men to give up their summer vacations and 
spend on an average of $25.00 each to perfect themselves in an 
irt they may never be called upon to exercise. 

It is not only drilling and tactics that are being taught these 
oung men, but camp hygiene and sanitation as well, and this in- 
formation will be of value all through life. I would that the 
President of the United States might send to these camps his 
Commissioner of Education to observe a form of instruction 
which makes so surely for a better scholarship and more man 
ness 

When the time comes, as it will, that we are turning out annu- 
lly thousands of youths with some training in the art of defend- 
ing their homes and country, we shall have accomplished more 
towards preserving peace than all the arguments and millions of 
the peace societies. Then, perhaps, the credit will be given to 
General Leonard Wood and his associates who initiated and 

ied forward this patriotic movement. 


® 
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Movement of Infantry in the Zone of Artijl- 
ery and Infantry Fire.* 


By Captain Mindoff, Bulgarian Army. 


UR regulations do not contain exact instructio 
normal attack. Before the war we were taugl) 
under artillery and infantry fire according to | 

interpretations of the regulations by the different 
officers. The book of Major de Kolini (lrench Arn 
was largely read, recommended deep formations 
fronts under artillery fire, and also the use of shields 
the war I do not believe any troops used shields unde: 
fire. I saw some troops advance with narrow fronts 
and sections), but they discarded this formation afte: 
engagement. 

As a company commander I participated in 6 
follows : 


Oct. 6, 1912, at Fikel, near Adrianople. 
Nov. 1 and 2, 1912, at Bunarhisar-Soudzak. 
Nov. 17 and 18, 1912, at Lazarkoj-Chataldza. 
June 30-July 1, 1913, at Stip. 

July 9, 1913, near Kamenica. 

July 18 and 19, 1913, at Dultzi (Dulica?). 


In all these attacks, the battalion and regimental 
crossed the zone of artillery fire in lines, with intervals of iro 
2 to 4 paces between men and distances of from 150 to 500 p 
between the lines. In this manner the regiment had 4 |i 
vancing and attacking in some battalion zones, and in others > 


* Translation of an article recently published in a Bulgarian mil 
journal, The dates in the original have been changed to contor 
calendar and the spelling of place names is that of the Austr 
Staff Map. 
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In 5 attacks, only the first 4 lines attacked (the companies 

the firing lines and the battalion supports). These attacks 
vere successful. In one attack (Lazarkoj), although the regi- 
ntal and brigade supports participated, we were not successful. 
On November 17th, one battalion of the regiment attempted to 
vance on a narrow front (the commander of this battalion was 
rm believer in de Kolini). But the accurate fire of the Turkish 
rtillery forced it to abandon that formation, and then, instead 
lvancing quickly in lines of skirmishers, it began slowly by 


es 


> 





ones and twos, and continued to do so from 9 a. m. to 4-5 p. m. 
Thus, it failed to reach the firing line in time to join in the attack 
by the regiment. The latter, at 1.30 p. m., attempted for the last 
me to attack with its three available battalions, which had al- 
ready lost 50% of their men. 

The Ist and 2d Battalions of the 8th Infantry in the fight at 


sup, June 30, 1913, present an ideal type of movement under 
irtillery fire 
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About noon on the 30th, these two battalions, with 
the 6th Artillery, received orders to advance on th 
fakli road, in order to close a gap of 3 kilometers bety 
and 2d Brigades of the 8th Division, and to attack with that 
vision. The gap was caused by the fact that both } 
looked for cover, and had found it along the decli 
heights on both sides of the road. Neither wished 
across the level ground between the heights. 

The men of the 8th Infantry saw their grave-yard, bu 
shudder. The eyes of 4 brigades were directed on ther 
decided to show how bravely they could die. 

Fig. | shows approximately the positions of the ene: 
artillery, as well as the positions of the brigades of th 
sion. The latter were lying down in the folds of the 
the positions indicated, as early as 7-8 a. m., and did 1 
until evening. 

A A 

= a 
7 

aw 


ma oe 
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! | 


150- 200 paces{ 2Comp. Comp. 


I Battalion 
300 = 500 paces 
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It was about | p. m., when the battalions and batteries arri 
at the bridge over the Bregalnica, and halted to rest 
was very hot. Here instructions as to the attack were given 
did not take off our knapsacks. The men carried 150 rounds 
ammunition. One and a half to two loaves of bread were issu 
to each man—this was not the first time this had been done 
men were clad in their shirts. 

At about 2 p. m., the battalions crossed the bridge and clim! 
the saddle between the two heights. In front appeared a lev 
wavy stretch of ground. The troops deployed—the Ist Battal 
to the north, and the 2d to the south of the road. Each battalio 
had 2 companies in the firing line and two in support. I] 
companies marched in line, with 1 to 4 pace intervals betwee 


the men. 
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\t the very beginning of the deployment the enemy opened 
fre with 3 batteries, at a range of between 5,000 and 6,000 
meters. One of the batteries engaged with one of our batteries, 
and the other two fired against us. One of them fired from north 
to south, and the other in the reverse direction. In this manner 
they tried to force us together in groups, towards the road. Their 
Gre was accurate, and their bursts low—3 to 5 meters from the 
ground. Some bursts were high—50 meters and more—but these 
lid no harm. The fire continued ceaselessly, by battery salvos, 
until the battalions got within 2,000 to 2,500 meters of the enemy’s 
position. Here his guns, deeply defiladed, could no longer fire 
on us. 

Under this fire the battalions advanced uninterruptedly, rush- 
ing forward by platoons or half-companies. The lines of the com- 
panies sometimes approached to within 50 or 60 paces of each 
other, but the intervals were almost always observed. Nothing 
ould stop the advance. The Ist Battalion took advantage of a 
alley which lay along its right flank, and thus suffered loss. 

The battalions continued their advance under the infantry fire 
until they arrived within 1200 paces of the enemy’s position. 
Here the company supports were sent into the firing line, which 
had been thinned. But the battalion supports remained in rear. 
\t about 800 paces distant, it was seen that the enemy was be 
ginning to abandon the southern height and the position com- 
manding the road, and to withdraw his batteries on the road and 
south of it. The battalions impetuously hurled themselves for- 
ward, in order to pursue the flying enemy. 

The officers signalled the neighboring brigades of the &th Di- 
vision with their caps and flags, informing them that the enemy 
was retreating. But they did not move. 

The enemy abandoned the southern height, the battery posi 
tions and the saddle. But the enemy on the northern height and 
the batteries behind it still remained. Here some companies and 
? machine guns faced our flank, and opened a strong flanking fire. 


The battalions advanced to between 150 to 200 paces of the 
enemy's position, but the flanking fire, from which they suffered 
considerably, checked them, and they could not press the attack 
home. The ammunition was expended, and more was not forth- 
coming. The fire of the enemy pinned them to the ground, and 
nabled his artillery and infantry to return to their positions. We 
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then came under a cross fire. The 8th Division conti; 
main inactive. During the night the Servians counte: 
but were repulsed by fire. 

During this advance, the battalions suffered the loss. 
the following table: 


From Shrapnel Fire. From Infantry Fire. 


Battalions 
and 
Companies. 


No. of rifles. 
Wounded. 
Wounded. 


ist Company J 34 
2d ' 58.2 
3d i 37. 62.1 
4th : 6 - 6 7 : : 6 


ist Battalion.) 8: : 5.2 190.3 


5th Company sana 2 82.2 
6th is , 


64.3 
7th 3. 75.2 
8th - : 2 91 


2d Battalicn. 8: f : aT 312.7 


Total percentages for both battalions. 


(Note: The figures given in the denominators indicate officers. 


This table shows clearly the results of the enemy’s in! 
artillery fire during the day. The losses of the Ist [att 
less than those of the 2d Battalion because the forn 
vantage of the valley and of some rocks near the ene 
which protected it from infantry fire. The 2d Battalio 
across absolutely level ground under artillery fire, a) 
reason its losses from that fire were greater. The figur 
establish, moreover, that the companies of the battalioi 
sustained greater losses from artillery fire than the compa 
the firing line, and, on the other hand, that the leading compa 
sustained greater losses from infantry fire than those in rear 

In order to escape cross fire, the 2d Battalion withdrew 1 
evening about 200 to 300 paces, and intrenched itself strong’ 
The 1st Battalion remained in place, with its left flank adva 
towards the southern Servian battery. 


most no losses (2 or 3 men, only). The Ist Battalion was tir 
on by a gun which had been moved forward, and by maci 
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is. It sustained the losses shown in the following table. These 
losses compelled the Ist Battalion to withdraw to the line of 


, 4 
THe 


From Shrapnel Fire. From Infantry Fire 


© from Artillery 


174 35 

155 10 

155 3 a 2 7 

159 18 : 5 : 3 1: 
643 66.1 9 7 x 162.1 11 

n the 30th of June... 75 5 190.3 92 


f the Ist Battalion... 7 202.2 352.4 17.8 24.5 
[he figures given in the denominators indicate officers.) 


It is probable that the losses for both days would have been 
less if the brigades of the 8th Division had advanced. The fire 
ff the enemy's infantry and artillery would then have been scat- 
tered over a larger area. [Dut these brigades let their comrades 
vaste their energy in vain. 

he war convinced me that the only formation for advance 
ver level ground under artillery and infantry fire is lines of 


Rivmisners. 





The Service of Information.’ 
A Practical Study. 
By Captain J. Raoult de Rudeval, 2d (French) Infantry, 


CHAPTER IV 
INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE TROOPS 
1. Documents Found in the Country Traversed 


In the course of a campaign, we can find in the cou 
we traverse, particularly in the cantonments, document 
will be of use to our information service. 

The cavalry will precede and gather up, especially in t 
railroad stations, and other public places, maps and plat 
statistical papers, notices of assembly for reserve 
orders, etc. Major Strawchitz, who was sent on th 
August, 1870, with two squadrons of hussars and a pion 
to destroy the railway line at Joinville, was able to . 
after receiving the despatches seized at the station, th 
military trains used in the transportation of the divisi 
Gaze and Abadie in their movement toward Vitry-] 
on the 18th and 19th of August. 

In the lodgings assigned to our men and to ourselv: 
perhaps find papers, torn or partly burned, left behind 
enemy’s headquarters or by individual officers. The latt 
take great care to carry away or to destroy their docun 
during a retreat or when forced to evacuate precipitat 
may neglect to do so or may not have the time to take th 
precautions in this respect. This happened to the Japan 
Thounkepou. (See Chapter II, 1. Cartography.) Therefore 
us never leave behind us any trace of orders received. 

It may happen also that newspapers will fall into our hand 
Foreign newspapers, even those published in the enemy's country 
frequently give excellent information. The papers have numerou 
sources of information organized by their correspondents in mat 
cities. These are supplemented by reporters and war correspon 

*Continued from July-August number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, | Ta! 
lated from the French by 1st Lieut. Benjamin F. Castle, Infantry 
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dents, who, where they have not established close relations with 
the community, know how to do so, and understand how to 
vet information and obtain admittance everywhere. They always 
‘a 4 great deal of information, and what is not actually told them 
they frequently guess, so that their articles are valuable as sources 


of information to us. Therefore, we should always seize any 


papers that we can obtain and send them without delay to our 
chiefs. I have said above that by this means the Germans in 1866 
and 1870 received valuable information about their adversaries. 
Part Two, Chapter III, 1. Information received from agents main- 
tained in neutral countries.) “‘The whole German press,’’ says 
the General Staff, ‘realizing the importance of secrecy concerning 
themovements of concentration, maintained a silence with reference 
to them which was highly creditable, but the French papers, even 
after having been strictly forbidden to do so, continued to divulge 
all the military news.’’ For his part General Oukhatch-Ogoro- 
vitch, director of the Russian information service, writes: ‘The 
criminal and unpatriotic prattlings of a part of the Russian press, 
ready to sell Russia for the satisfaction of obtaining a ‘scoop’ on 
their rivals and for the sake of gaining a few more pennies, were use- 
ful to the Japanese.” The lesson has served a purpose; it has been 
observed by the English that the success of their allies was due in 
part to the fact that they knew how to keep their secrets from 
being found out by the papers and to the rigid censorship exercised 
by them over the war correspondents attached to their armies. The 
British government has therefore decided to broaden the scope of 
the unpublished legislation on this subject; the press is not to be 
permitted to publish news not furnished through the Admiralty or 
War Office or not received from correspondents amenable to 
censorship. 


2. Seizure of Correspondence. 

In post and telegraph offices may be found a multitude of letters 
and dispatches indicating the strength, marches, positions, etc., 
and in the railroad stations it is possible to find registers and orders 
which will reveal many facts and circumstances useful to know. 

On the 14th of August, 1870, the day of the arrival at Nancy of 
the 4th German Cavalry Division, the 5th Dragoons were part 
of the advance guard. The letters seized by them at the post- 
office were examined by a score of one-year volunteers, mostly 
young merchants from Frankfort, who were able to deduce from 
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this correspondence that Metz and Chalons were the two 
concentration of the French forces. 

On the 17th of August, a half squadron of the 2d Hu 
at Commercy some very important letters giving information in 
detail as to the direction taken by the French army 
condition of the ortifications of Paris, etc. The sam thy 
Germans learned through correspondence taken at Gondrecoyrt 
that the railway line from Neufchateau to Blesme wa 
port the troops of Marshal MacMahon to the camp at Ché 

These examples, which could be multiplied indefinitely 
advantage which accrued to the Germans through their 
of correspondence. 

It was the same with the telegrams intercepted in th« 
offices, notably the one of the minister Chevreau to th: 
of Meuse. This was seized on the 28th of August at Menil | 
the patrols of the 4th German Cavalry Division, and 
information of the mobilization of the French at Ch4lon 

The correspondence of the principal authorities of the citi: 
towns includes orders, instructions, and recommendatio: 
indicate certain conditions and thus furnish good inforn 
Even at the offices of contractor and leading merchant 


nizing requisitions there on file, we will learn, not only th 


ordered, but also the names of the consignees and thi 
delivery. 

But there will be only a little of this vast assortment of 1 
less official correspondence for us, the officers of the infantr 
collect; for our brothers of the cavalry will precede us 
directions, performing marvelously well their function of harvesti 
the minor and manifold bits of information. ‘‘ The duty of obtain- 
ing information of this sort belongs to the advance cavalry,” 
the Japanese field service regulations. Sometimes, however 
may be able to find a paper that has been overlooked by 

Private correspondence will afford us greater opportunities for 
investigation; many things of military interest will be found 1 
it. For example, the writers will tell of what they have seen, of 
what they have heard; they will state what troops are quartered 
in their town, mention those that have passed through, th 
direction in which they marched, the state of their morale. Fam) 
letters will be found written by those at the front; the place at 
which these are dated is an important indication, their contents 
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may reveal the material and moral situation; the fact of departure 
for some indicated destination may be mentioned, et 

On the other hand, after explaining to them the reason for our 
action, we should strictly forbid our soldiers to give in their letters 
anv information concerning our strength, losses, movements, 
fe rtifications, and we ourselves should so word our letters that if 
they fall into the hands of the enemy, they will disclose nothing 
which it is to our interest to conceal from him. 

Correspondence of Spie ‘inally, our attention should above 
all be directed to the letters and despatches found on the persons 
f couriers and detached soldiers; many spies, by reason of dis- 
tance or other conditions, are unable to leave the place at which 
they are working for the purpose of delivering in person the 
information they have obtained; and they therefore must rely upon 
intermediaries to transmit their despatches. Let us see in what 
form such correspondence will be found, and what measures are 
taken to insure its safe delivery. 

On account of the possibility of its being seized, it will be so 
omposed as to be useless to us and unincriminating to the carrier. 
To make it appear thus, many different devices are used which we 
must necessarily be familiar with in order to protect ourselves from 
being duped and generously allowing free passage through the 
mitposts and elsewhere to important documents. 

It may contain secret information and still have a most innocent 
ppearance; its contents will probably treat of family matters or 
business affairs. It is addressed to civilians of no great importance 
in their communities—for example to storekeepers or subordinate 
employees. As we read it over, it appears to contain nothing of 
interest in a military way, yet thanks to certain conventional 
expressions it may contain information of great value, although 

would not be apparent to one unfamiliar with the secret 

ignificance of certain words. It was in this manner that the 

Alsatians Klein and Griber, sentenced to death in 1887 for espion- 

the tribunal of Leipzig, carried on their correspondence. 

In addressing the court during the prosecution of this case, the 
attorney general said: 

The 


defendant Klein has never corresponded directly with the 
bureau which Colonel Vincent had chz irge of, but he knew that his 
reports were transmitted to the minister of war. To avoid 


Suspicion, this correspondence was given the form of letters 


between parents and son; this was the cause of the frequent 
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repetition of the names of relatives, the sending of 
uncles, aunts, and other persons who were fictitious or els; 
names well known to the French spies. 


In other cases, between the lines of a perfectly banal let 
a blank sheet of paper, invisible writing is inscribed by m 


pen or other instrument dipped in an alum solution. Alum 

are easily carried on the person, and it is a simple matter t: 

the solution for use. The person receiving the latter ha 

hold it in the heat of a lamp to make the writing sta: 
grayish brown characters. Father Berthold, the celebrat 

of Mazarin, in making use of this method employed the { 
strategem to warn the recipient of the letter of the mea: 
employed to clarify the writing. In sending some important ney 
to the Duke of Saint-Simon, he addressed an ordinary letter to ¢] 
rector of Baye and wrote in the margin: ‘I am sending 
eye water; rub your eyes with it, and it will help your « 
A peasant was charged with the delivery of the letter and 
of the “‘water,’’ and was told that in case of capture, h 
say that what he was carrying was for the vicar; if he arrived at hi 
destination without molestation, he was to give the letter 
bottle to the Duke of Saint-Simon. The latter received and r 
the letter and after some reflection understood that it 
sprinkled with the solution in the phial. After doing 
found that he had exposed in clear black characters 
message which the spy had sent him. 

Thus it is seen that the most innocent looking letter 
contain information of great importance, and for this rea 
should seize all communications that we find on individuals in 
near our lines and send them to the information service, wher 


4 


the rule to destroy all correspondence which has no military valu 

The correspondence of spies may be carried on secretly by meat 
of cryptographic expressions, key words, or in cipher codes. Thu 
in 1870, the German spies had committed to memory a simple cod 
which they used when the necessity arose. The superscription 
their letters were never compromising, even when sent throug! 
regular postal channels. They were addressed to merchants 
manufacturers, or ministers. Sometimes the addressees wer 
real persons, who acted as intermediaries for the forwarding 0! 
the correspondence; in other cases, the letters were addressed t 
fictitious persons, whose names designated officers of the espionag' 
service. 
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The deciphering of letters of this kind is not the duty of the line 
officer, and I shall not discuss here the methods used in accomplish- 
ing this. Our duty in respect to these is simple and easy—we 
wail only be sure not to take for granted that any correspondence 
of this kind is not important, and when we succeed in capturing it, 
take immediate steps to send it, through military channels, to the 
information service together with the person in whose possession 
it was found. 

But in order to find these secret despatches, we must be familiar 
with the tricks that are employed to conceal them. When folded 
and rolled into a very small volume, it is easy to hide them, and 
there are very ingenious methods used to keep them from discovery 
during a careful search of the person carrying them. As examples 
of these ruses I might mention: hollow sticks, the lining of clothing, 
horses’ hoofs, woman’s hair, hollow coins, hollow buttons, pellets 
of rubber or bone which the bearers swallow in case of danger 
in 1870, Flao, one of our agents, was forced to swallow the same 
ball several times before he was able to deliver it). In Manchuria, 
despatches were often found concealed in the ears of the Chinese 
spies. 

Some information is often transmitted by means of simple 
signals: smoke in the daytime, fires at night, the positions and 
1umber of these having a prearranged meaning. If there are 
houses in prominent positions, signals may be secretly sent from 
them by opening and closing the window blinds of outside rooms 
that can be plainly seen, or by moving a light from one room to 
another, etc.; spies are frequently discovered thus observing and 
signaling the approach of the enemy. It is said that in 1870, on 
many occasions at opportune times, signals were sent from our 
lines to the enemy near at hand. 

In Manchuria, the Chinese spies employed by the Japanese did 
not hesitate to send signals during an engagement from positions 
in the very midst of the Russian troops. On the 31st of 
August, 1904, during the battle of Liao-Yang, a Chinese spy, who 
was signaling from the roof of a house, was put to death at Sikan- 
toun. On the 10th of January, the Russian advance (raid on 
Inkeou) was signaled by fires which followed the line of march of 
the detachment. In his “Observations on the Russo-Japanese 
War,” Lieutenant-Colonel Neznamov says: 


We surprised Chinese signaling to the Japanese with lanterns or 
by burning straw. And in carefully searching the villages, we 
discovered bonfire piles already prepared. These we destroyed, 
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Let us not hesitate, therefore, to arrest any person caught j; 
the act of signaling or found in the neighborhood of a place whe 
signals have been seen to emanate. We may also be able t 
the meaning of signals sent to the enemy by increasing th: 
of fires or by removing part of them. 


3. Miscellaneous Methods of Interrogation 


Interrogation affords us a valuable means of obtaining ir 
information. “To carry on war, we must have infon 
wrote Napoleon. “By questioning village pastors, th: 
superior of convents, the leading inn-keepers, and priso: 
can keep perfectly informed. If we understand what 
to pursue in questioning them, severe if necessary, we shall obt 
news.’ But the Emperor remarks in another part of h 
spondence: ‘The art of interrogation is acquired by th: 
have the tact and experience gained in the practice of war 

As a matter of fact, everyone cannot conduct an inter 
examination with good results; to do this, one must k: 
advance much about the country and the operation 
going forward and be so good a judge of human nature that 
can decide what method will be most likely to draw out the inf 
mation which is desired and which it is believed the person bei: 
questioned can furnish, in spite of his efforts to conceal it 
fully accomplish this, the services of specialists are needed 
officers of the Second Division of the General Staff suppl 

But we-can and must supplement the services of these specialist 
by our work in advance on patrols, reconnaissances, and 
outpost. t 

To us falls the duty of taking advantage of the momentary 
confusion of arrested individuals in order to lead them into maki 
statements to us that will be of use to the information servic 
When the officers of this bureau examine these persons in detail 
the first statements made by them to us will be referred to. 

Doubtless certain young officers of a type known to me, imbued 
with great presumption that they call self-confidence and believing 
themselves fully equal to the task of brilliantly conducting th 
examination of a prisoner or deserter, would consider it useless t 
send the arrested person to the General Staff for a supplement 
and complete interrogation. In this connection, it would 
well for my young comrades to consider the reproachful word 
addressed by Napoleon to one of his generals: “You think,” ! 
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hat you have drawn every possible bit of information 

our prisoner, but you are greatly mistaken. What he told 

ou appeared to you to be of no importance; if I had questioned 
hin I would have obtained much valuable information.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the results which are obtained from an 
interrogation such as we are considering, depend greatly on the 
veneral method of conducting it, on keen observation of the atti- 
tude assumed by the subject, and upon a thousand and one 
ther little things such as I learned to take note of while I was sta- 
tioned at a frontier post where it was my duty to examine foreign 
leserters. The report to be made on these cases consisted of two 
yarts: the first part included certain conventional questions; the 
econd part left the method to be pursued, to the initiative of the 
ficer, who was supposed to be guided somewhat, however, by 
an outline of the information which would be of interest to each 
arm. I learned by experience the inefficacy of the practice of 
following the form and noting the answers to the questions for 
which it called. By following such a system, I could get nothing 
from the persons being questioned, as they became suspicious 
and hostile at the sight of my pen and paper. So I gradually 
changed my system and had the great satisfaction of obtaining 
better results by the adoption of a general scheme of interrogation 
which I shall describe below in a form adapted to the circumstances 
of actual campaign; but it is evident that this method must be 
modified to fit particular cases. Farther on I shall consider the 
particular features and special questions that fit them. 

The interrogation should take the form of a simple and familiar 
conversation without impressive solemnity. At first, one should 
try to form a correct opinion of the intelligence, moral disposition, 
and frankness of the person questioned; to do this, it is necessary 
to address to him, among others, certain questions whose answer 
the questioner well knows but of which he feigns to be ignorant. 
The replies and the manner in which they are made determine the 
credence which we may attach to subsequent statements. Our 
opinion of the result of the preliminary examination will indicate 
the proper tone for our interrogation and the importance of the 
information which we can seek to draw out. 

It is evident that we will not follow the same methods in ques- 
tioning our own countrymen that we use for foreigners; where the 
inhabitants of the enemy’s country are concerned, it is well to 
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distinguish between those who may be in sympathy \ 
those from whom we can only expect bitter enmity 

As a rule, gentleness is preferable to violence, artific: 
However, at the slightest suspicion of exaggeration or 
necessary to warn the subject that no deception will } 


These indications of exaggeration and falsity will quick! 
themselves, if we entangle him in a multitude of questio: 


ing unexpectedly and in varying forms those bearin; 
ticular subject. 

During a conversation, we must avoid giving the 
that ee importance is attached to certain inforn 
we ask for; if, as may happen, the enemy is subsequent! 
as to the si cts which we seemed to consider import 
be able to make useful deductions. 

Just as we are always required to do ourselves when « 
to give information, so should we cause the person int 
to distinguish between things which he has himself seen 
that have been told him by other persons more or le 
belief. 
augmented and exaggerated by each successive mouth 
them 

After his interrogation is completed, the individual 
searched for papers and documents; we must assure ourselve 
these support his statements, and then embody all his d: 
in a report drawn up unbeknown to him. In this way, he1 
led to believe that there is no record of his conversation wit! 
simple junior officer, inquisitive but with no official 
after having time for reflection, he will perhaps retra 
his imprudent words during subsequent interrogation by 
qualified officer of the staff. In this case, the latter can point 


the contradictions and thus acquire a powerful means of intimida- 


tion and elicit valuable information. 


We should not hesitate to obtain the most detailed informatio: 
nor fail to report it in every particular. Marshal Davort one 


made an officer, who had just returned from a reconnaissanc 
out and repeat it because he had failed to note the color of th 
facing on the coats of the enemy’s vedettes. In his ° Studie 
War,”’ General Lewal says: 


1 
1€5 


An interrogation taken by itself gives but little information, 0" 
account of the unimportant minor details, the exaggerations, and 
abnormal conclusions that are usually heard in the gossip of the 
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that we draw from; but a series of reports based on similar 

-aterrogatories necessarily leads to a conclusion. By examining 

chem together, we find the echo of public rumor, and that rumor 

almost always contains some grain of truth that gives us an inkling 
of the true situation. 


Moreover, we are bound to be ignorant of the significance of 
many details, and we should not even attempt to decide on the 
‘portance of statements made to us but report everything we are 
able to elicit, including those things which appear to be entirely 
incredible; in spite of their apparent impossibility, they may be 
true. The day before the battle of Solferino, a French officer met 
an old woman who told him that the Austrian army was counter- 
marching. As the Austrians had been in retreat for several days 
and had already crossed to the left bank of the river Mincio, this 
news seemed absurd. The chief of the political bureau did not 
believe the information and made much fun of the old woman's 
story. No attempt was made to investigate the fact reported, 
but its accuracy was established the next day, when we unexpect- 

ly encountered the Austrians. 

Finally, our reports should contain a statement of our personal 
impressions and our motives for believing or doubting the infor- 

tion given, as well as a description of the circumstances under 
which the interrogation took place, and the attitude of the person 
examined. “It is often of great value to have a knowledge of 
personal impressions and opinions’”’ (German Field Service Regu- 
lations, 1894). 

The questions to be asked and the precautions to be taken in 
the course of an examination may vary according to the character 
of the individual being questioned. 

In the case of prisoners, it is best to take advantage of the 
moments which elapse immediately after their capture; they are 
then still agitated and have not enough self-control to succeed 
in deception. If they are intelligent soldiers, either privates or 
noncommissioned officers, not a great deal of confidence can be 
placed in their statements; they may remember the lessons taught 
them by their officers and conceal the real facts. This is their 
night, their duty—and we can only admire them for their loyalty 
under such trying circumstances after the dangers and excitement 
t combat. The lesson that such conduct teaches should be 
ipressed by us upon our own soldiers in the course of our moral 
lectures; patriotism and interest in the welfare of their comrades 


iy 
Ai 
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command them to be silent in such a situation: 
liable to punishment fof this, because of the provi 
Hague Convention signed by all the European jx 


regulations for the treatment of prisoners of war, th: 
provides that no such prisoner may be punished { 
divulge information. 

As an example of this, we can tell our men about 
who, when made prisoners, gave no information to t| 
They were respectful in their bearing toward the Ru 
but maintained a proud silence. 

Captain Agathonov, correspondent of the Rou 
tells of a Japanese prisoner who gave him a comp 
captain had been interested in when he saw it on 
wrist. In exchange for this gift, Agathonov offered 
rouble. The latter refused to take it, however, and | 
the money that Captain Agathonov had slipped into 
In relating this incident, the narrator adds: 

When one observes the politeness of these little y 
cannot understand whence comes the implacable cruel 
display on the field of battle. Perhaps we should 
polite smile of the prisoner one of the ten means by whi 
are able to vanquish the strong. 


The German regulations, whose provisions on thi 
reproduced almost word for word in the Japanese reyul 


In respect to prisoners, great care must be exercised 
they are questioned separately without delay, if th 
taken to headquarters immediately. These interro, 
skillfully and tactfully conducted, will evolve some trut! 
whole mass of answers given. It will manifest itself in t! 
argument of the responses to questions asked. In th« 
tions, the principal things to be learned are the follow: 
regiments to which the prisoners belong; the number of t! 
division, and brigade of which the regiment is a part, th 
the principal commanders; where the command last 
marches made; the condition of the army with respect | 
morale, etc. If circumstances do not permit a speedy exat 
in detail, it is at least necessary to learn exactly the nu 
the prisoner’s regiment, as this information will enal)! 
deduce the distribution of the enemy’s troops. 


As the organization of the enemy is known to our stall 
that from the location of a regiment, the position of the corr 
ing division and army corps can be deduced. How 
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n may be changed in the course of a campaign, in which 


terrogation of prisoners should soon reveal these changes, 


of which might lead us into serious error in our con- 
to the dispositions of the enemy. It is therefore im- 
have pointed out not only the exact positions of the 
but also those of the higher units. This, it is true, will 


1 


the province of the staff, for we shall hardly know the 

tle of our adversary, but it is well that we should 

importance of these details. The battle of Mukden 

sson worth remembering. Up to the time of this 

nt, General Kuropatkin had had only three opposing 

to contend with, those of Generals Kuroki, Nodzu, and 

fall of Port Arthur made Nogi’s army available. 

the V Army under General Kawamoura had left Japan 

| the end of January. The secret of the composition, point of 

and lines of march of this army had been well guarded. 

the Japanese had allowed it to be published 

ily, no doubt) in the Tokio papers that Kawamoura was 

te in the territory east of Mukden. In addition to this, 

lies our lesson) for the purpose of still more deceiving 

ian General Staff, the 11th Division of Nogi’s Army, 

ided by General Sakai, was sent to the east, while Nogi with 

ff his command was moving to the west to hide behind the 

ft, screened by detachments of General Oku’s army. 

‘ch was reported in good time by spies and subsequently 

the cavalry; but, worried by the presence to the east of the 

Division and, as he thought, perhaps other forces, Kuro- 

itkin shifted the center of gravity of his army in that direction 

a few days later found himself outflanked on the right by the 
that debouched from the left of General Oku. 

the questions for prisoners mentioned in the German regu- 

s, our “* Reminders for the Staff Officers in Campaign” (Aide- 

ire de lofficer d’état-major en campagne) adds several 

rs on the subject of convoys, stores, rumors that are current, 

rders received, ete. 
Cn 


milar questions should be addressed to deserters who should 
1 


ukewise be asked the reason why they deserted and be required to 


1 


1 
+} 


al the attendant circumstances of their act. They will talk 
llingly than captured prisoners—sometimes too much in 
Through shrewdness or else in a bragging way, they will 
come very loquacious, and in their endeavors to please those to 
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whom they have given themselves up, mould their sta: 
suit what they believe to be the expectations of their | 
they are thus prone to exaggerate and distort real 
statements should be viewed with suspicion. I hav 
had experience with Belgian deserters who, for example, ; 
find terms too opprobrious to express their opinion a: 
their former comrades, of the Germans—sentiments, it 
sary to add, inspired by their desire to please me. 
There is another reason for exercising considerab| 
accepting at their face value deserters’ statements 
expected that the enemy will seek to circulate fals« 
within our lines through the agency of persons prof 
deserters. Thus in a war against Germany, our natural 


for our brethren in Alsace or Lorraine would be exploit 


adversaries by the employment along these lines of pr 
real inhabitants of these two annexed provinces. I hav: 
seen in the frontier regions of the northeast, many « 
travelers who claimed to be trying to work up a trad 
people there; we instinctively mistrusted these men, 
many times found it necessary to guard against the 
spies who worked in this guise. 

As for the inhabitants of the country being travers 
strive “‘to inspire confidence and devotion in friend! 
fear and submission in the enemy’s country”’ (French Field 
Regulations—May 3, 1832). During the raid of Inke 
Goudiev of the Second Argoun Regiment distinguish: 
for the accuracy of the information which he obtained; it : 
said that this accuracy was the result of the sympath 
Russians which he was able to arouse among the Chines 

It is necessary to take into consideration the degree of int: 
of each person examined and his attitude toward u 
especially important in the case of prisoners and deset 
towns and villages, it does not suffice to question only th: 
authorities and prominent citizens; it is quite important al 
interrogate more simple folks, women, and children, who are n 
vasily led to tell the truth. As for individuals encountered 01 
march or arrested at the outposts, I can give no better advic' 
that found in the counsels of Marshal Bugeaud: 

If a traveler, peddler, or suspected person presents himself 
arrested, search him and question him; note the cut of hi 
and hair, examine his linen to see if it is in keeping with hi 
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clothing, notice the shape and condition of his hands; his name and 
tionality should be learned; he should be required to show his 
passports; tell whence he comes, where he is going, and what he 
expects ‘to do; he is questioned as to what he has seen, heard, 
learned, Or inferred. (Maximes et instructions sur l'art de la 


nat 


guerre). 


In the examination of country people who are illiterate and not 
able to express themselves easily, the affirmative form of question 
should be avoided, (example: “ Does not this road lead to X ?’’), 
for in this case, either through indolence or because they have not 
understood the question and fear to ask its repetition, or through 
upidity and ignorance, many will reply in the affirmative, which 
more quickly secures their relief from further interrogation. 

Even in friendly country, one cannot count upon having 

curate information, especially with respect to the enemy’ 
strength, which is generally greatly exaggerated. 

In hostile territory, it is often necessary to use threats to untie 
tongues. It is said that in 1870 our unfortunate peasants, terrified 

‘the invaders, sometimes gave more information to the enemy 
than they gave to our own troops. “The inhabitants are never 
ictuated by affection or desire for money when they render services 
to a hostile commander,” writes Napoleon (Correspondence). 
‘When they give real aid, they do so in exchange for safeguards or 


protection or to save their possessions, lives, villages, and 


nonasteries 
When in contact with guides, we must draw from them some- 
g more than information as to the correct route; by chatting 
with them while on the march, we can lead then into talking a 
great deal, if we avoid too direct questions that might arouse their 
The best way of starting such a conversation is by 
‘ing a personal interest in the guide himself and in his family 
one can then easily turn to the subject of his friends and 
‘get him to talk of his personal enemies; the malice which he 
bears them will lead him to take this opportunity to revenge him- 
self by tell’ng what he knows about their actions. 
In Manchuria, the regularly appointed Chinese guides and inter- 
pt oad themselves to be too talkative and flattering, and 
re therefore justly regarded with suspicion. In ‘Im- 
ns of a Company Commander,”’ Captain Soloviev says: 
During parleys with the country people, they (guides and in- 
terpreters) would talk long and loud surrounded by a crowd of 
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curious folk. But of what were they  speal 
knows? Perhaps of our numbers, whence we cam: 
were going, and why. It frequently happened th 
preters would disappear for quite a long time and ther 
When asked where they had been, they invariabl 
see my wife in Mukden.”’ In spite of this, we had 
or else find ourselves with no means of making our 
stood in a strange land flooded with Japanese spies 


Field Service Regulations forbid all conversation 
of truce parties; it is the duty of only duly qualified 
attempt to obtain information from them by son 
sometimes through men who understand the enemy’ 
who feign ignorance of it, we may obtain some useful 
gleaned from the conversation of the troopers of th 
they wait in front of the outposts. 

We are not the only ones who will be called upo: 
interrogatory examinations; our noncommissioned ot 
privates, while on patrols will be obliged to question 
and wounded members of the opposing forces whom th 
It is therefore necessary to instruct them as to method 
ing reliable information, to give them some of th 
have set forth above, and finally to give them practis: 
from individuals whom they meet the information of 
they are most likely to have. 

Our “Practical Instruction in the Field Service of t! 
(Part 2, Method of practical instruction: Transmi 
mation) prescribes the following exercises, whose u 
may say necessity, has been impressed upon me each 
have practised them. In the beginning, the informatio: 
is confused, often entirely incorrect; but the more intc! 
make rapid progress and rarely repeat a mistake. ‘1 
commissioned officers who have previously received t! 
tions play the rdles of peasants or wounded enemi 
questioned by each soldier who is assumed to be on | 
The latter then report what they have learned to th 
who, in the presence of all, points out the error of eac! 
the manner of questioning the pseudo inhabitant or wou 
(the latter makes a note of the questions addressed to hu 
soldier) ; second, as to the transmission of the informatio: 
This is the method which I consider best in carryins 
exercises and one that can be used anywhere and anytim« 
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the value of this practice can be easily convinced by 
following experiment: while on practice marches where 
mpanies are following each other at considerable dis- 


' 
t 
1 


he same route, I would advise the doubters to require 


() 


soldiers, selected from the most intelligent, to question 

ts working in the fields along the route about the troops 
previously passed along the same road. If these men 
had previous instruction and if nothing is told them at 
as to the method of procedure, there is no doubt that not a 
ne of them will obtain, on the subject of the strength, 
uniform, general bearing, hour of passing and direction 

of these troops, any information that would be worth 
in campaign. And here I might say (and it cannot be 


oft repeated) that what is not practiced in time of peace will 


be done in campaign. 


4. Auxiliaries of the Service of Information. 


concluding this enumeration of the diverse sources of in- 
mation, it is essential to mention a class of persons who by 
tue of their positions have opportunities to obtain much in- 
ition and who are intelligent enough to transmit it. These 
have greater opportunities because of the fact that they 
t apt to be suspected by those with whom their work puts 
close contact. I refer to doctors who treat wounded 
and hospital attendants who nurse them. The wounded 
uite willingly, and without abuse of any confidential relations 
iluable facts can be ascertained through talking with them 
the circumstances under which they received their wounds. 
m the 9th of August, 1870, General Avensleben, while on the 
h to Saint-Avold, learned through sick French soldiers that 
| army corps had passed near that place. As the cavalry on 
left had discovered no trace of the enemy, it was concluded that 
ulk of the French Army was marching from the vicinity of 
t-Avold toward Metz. 
personnel of the supply departments and commissary 
have opportunities to obtain useful information through 
tractors with whom they deal. 
Officers of the train and provost guards, who come in contact 
so many persons not connected with the army, also have 


Opportunities to overhear instructive conversations. 
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PART III. 


Ruses of War. 


To the foregoing survey of the snares which will }y 
by the enemy’s information service and the precauti 


must take in order to avoid them, it seems to me pro; 
study of the ruses of war employed up to the present da 
adversaries who have less regard for the laws of honor 
ity. 
If in the preceding pages I have sought to set forth t] 
role which we line officers must act in our modest 
scarcely be this which I shall show in relation to th 
this chapter. To intimate the possibility of our in 
perfidious methods practiced by certain armics, 
grave reflection on the French people. I shall simply ca! 
to such practices as we should be cognizant of to the o: 
may avoid being made victims of them in critical mo: 
through our understanding be enabled to prevent their | 
The Declaration of Brussels announced that bellige: 
to abstain from the use of perfidious and barbarou 
designed to injure their enemies; but the concience: 
people are elastic; for them “might makes right,”’ ‘‘the ec: 
the means.’’ Likewise the powers represented in 
Conference of 1899, ‘actuated by the desire to serve t! 
of humanity and impelled by the requirements of the « 
ing enlightenment of civilization,’’ have thought it ex; 
define certain limitations which shall restrain as much a 
the rigors of war. They have agreed among themselv: 
certain perfidies which are explicitly defined, and for ot! 
they have set forth the proposition “‘that the peoples of 1 
and the belligerents shall be safe-guarded* by the pri 
international law that result from the established 
civilized nations, the laws of humanity, and the dictat 
public conscience”’ (Rules concerning the laws and usa: 
However, the ruses of war are declared legal, and th: 
effect, but within what limits? Our own spirit of fair pla 
us to frown on treachery; this is creditable in us, but on account 
this characteristic we are very easily deceived by an «1 
scrupulous. It is well, therefore, for us to heed the lessor 
past that we may avoid falling into the traps in which our pred- 
ecessors were frequently caught. Let us then consider 
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mon ruses practiced by the Germans and their pupils, 


-actice of trying to weaken the morale of the enemy 


' the circulation of false news among the troops is tradi- 
1870, the Germans caused exaggerated accounts to be 
in the country and in besieged cities. In the last 

n, the Japanese did the same thing. ‘The most diverse 

tailed accounts of the enormous superiority of our enemies 
and their movements created a feeling of great timidity,’’ writes 

‘slonel Danilov (Conference of the Staff Academy). 

se false rumors aimed to accomplish great things, and it 
hat they did so. Soon after the battles in January (offensive 
of the Il Manchurian Army), persistent reports 

e of Vladivostock by the Japanese were circulated among 
ian troops. The merchants in Mukden discussed it; the 


- finally the press, that dastardly means of diffusion, pub- 

everal articles on the subject. This information gave 
General Kuropatkin great concern and finally resulted in his 
persuading himself of the necessity of reenforcing the troops in 
maritime province of Vladivostock. With this end in view, 
ent there early in February a reinforced brigade; later, toward 

the middle of the same month, reports relative to the junction in 
mgolia of important detachments of Japanese cavalry with 
llery became more frequent. These rumors, it is true, were 

im a surprise attack made by the Japanese on a railroad 

» north ef Gountchoulen Station, but they were none the 

s false and unfounded. However it may have been, on account 

{ these threats against the integrity of the railway line, General 
to assure the protection of communication, with- 

his armies five Cossack regiments, one brigade of 

y, one regiment of frontier guards, and 15,000 men from 
achments composing the complement intended for thearmy. 
Colonel Dobrorolski of the General Staff, in stating these facts 


ata conterence of the General Staff Academy, concludes with 
these word 


I invite attention to the intimate relation between these events, 
and I admit that the causes that gave rise to the w ~akening of the 
Russian field army before the beginning of the decisive combat at 
Mukden were an integral part of the general plan of the Japanese 


ral-in-chief. Having keenly observed during the periods 
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preceding the war the receptivity of his adversari 
threat directed against their rear, particularly th 
General Oyama formed his plan of operations accordi: 

False and demoralizing reports were circulated 
Russian soldiers, but these were less successful in pr 
desired effect. 

When Saint Petersburg was the scene of tragic eve: 
anese sent a shower of handbills into the opposit 
These contained statements to the effect that further 
of the war was useless; as a revolution had broken out 
was a reign of terror in Russia, there was only one t] 
Russian soldiers to do—surrender. Unfortunately 
are more responsive to such influences than their al! 
becomes our duty to watch for false reports that spread 
and point out their falsity while we seek to find their ori 

When the time comes, we shall have to exercise 
the newspapers. In Manchuria, the Russians read 


1 
} 


they could lay their hands on from the first line to th 


passed them from hand to hand “until the paper wa 


worn out’’ as Captain Soliviev says. We know with wl 
our soldiers read and comment upon press articles relati: 
course of operations during maneuvers; in campaign, thi 
would be greater because newspapers would be mor 
the military operations would be of capital importanc: 
all. 

If we did not guard against it, false rumors could prod 
hearts and spirits of our men a depressicn that would 
epidemic form and doubtless provoke doubt, discourager 
panic! 

On the other hand, artifices are often resorted to 11 
restore the morale of the troops or arouse their enthusiasn 
example, on the evening of the 11th of October, 1904, thi 


commanding the 35th Division (Russian) sent a staff officer 


twelve mounted scouts to make fires to the west and a 
the north of Kounlinpou. This was done in order to 
belief in the arrival of the VIth Corps which had beet 
by everyone to appear there in position to block th 
turning movement. 

Coincident with his announcement of October 2 that 
would take up the offensive, General Kuropatkin mad 
to all that the Japanese had been driven to the necessity ol 
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ty the colors their last militia reserves, that they were seriously, 
in need of officers and men, and that since the battle of Liao-Yang 
their reenforcements had been insignificant. This information, 
probably intentionally much exaggerated, was partly responsible 
for the enthusiasm manifested by the troops when they learned 
of the plan to take the offensive. 

In order to escape us after a defeat or to encompass us more 


ompletely after victory, our adversaries have often circulated 


reports of a fictitious armistice; to avoid falling into such a trap, it 
is only necessary for us to remember that an armistice is only 
binding upon us when the fact of its existence has been communi- 
cated to us by our own commanders. 

But the most dangerous and insidious of all such false reports, 
treacherously circulated to weaken our morale and deal it the death 
blow, is that which leads us to believe we are betrayed. The word 
treason has a sinister echo—it means everything—utter useless- 

; of further resistance—hopelessness! This practice is especially 
favored by the Germans, who cause their agents to whisper hint 

f treachery everywhere. 

In 1792 they said to our volunteers, ‘““Do nothing; for as you 
are everywhere betrayed your defeat is assured’”’ (C. Rousset 
“The Volunteers of 1791-1794’’). 

In 1814, the same cry of treason spread all along the routes 

llowed by the Army of Invasion. 

At Waterloo, when the first columns under Blicher appeared, 

ot the same cry that completed the rout? 

This ruse of the Prussians met with like success in the campaign 


f 1870, and I have a wealth of proofs to choose from in secking to 
set forth convincingly the importance to us of fixing in our memories 
the lessons they teach. 
When on the 6th of August, 1870, the reservists were ordered 
to assemble at Chalons, French soldiers, or persons pretending 
such, were seen and heard in the streets of Nancy crying out 
“We are betrayed! We are being led to butchery!” 
Again on the 6th of August, the night of Spicheren, when no 
one knew whether or not there would be a fight, and in any case 
no one could possibly know the outcome of the battle, 
certain persons at Moulins-les-Metz were heard to say to a group 
msmen in the Weber inn, ‘‘We have been defeated! We have 
been betrayed!” How could such a rumor be spread if not through 
the agency of the spies with which the country was flooded the 


al 


moment war was declared! 
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In the next campaign, these cries will burst forth j 
country and even in the ranks of our soldiers, for in su 
our tricky adversary sees profit. Let us know then th 
whatever may be his disguise, who raises a cry of treas 


4 


regarded as a suspicious person and arrested on the spot 
conscientiously perform this duty, unless we desir 
country’s hopes shattered and our sacrifices and dev: 
naught. And henceforth it remains for us to impr 
men the origin of these seditious cries of treachery and 
what an unconscious betrayal of their country they 
mitting in permitting themselves to be made the medi: 
repetition. We must also put the seal of our disapp: 
reproach upon the grumblings and complaints that 

less soldiers give expression to when they have to under; 
hardships and fatigues. Although they are unawar 
words have a very depressing effect upon the spirits of 
courage is already waning. 

Another ruse employed by the Germans many 
past, was to trade on our well-known credulity by 
“Don’t fire’ and then, taking advantage of the respit: 
the cessation of our fire, to take cover or escape. 

According to Captain Soloviev (Impressions of 
Commander), the Japanese employed a similar rus: 
attack of Toumyline Hill: 

When our company charged with bayonets on the si 
we distinctly heard someone in the trench cry out, “ B: 
are your own men.”’ The company involuntarily s! 
pace, but the noncommissioned officer who was accompa! 
company commander yelled, ‘‘ Don’t believe a word of it 
they are Japanese curs,’’ and so saying he sprang forward | 
flash. Nevertheless, its momentary pause cost the com; 
officers and about ten men wounded. The Japs su 
firing a point blank volley. From another trench, t! 
“This way the 10th Company,” and at the top of the hi 
fire on our own men.”’ 

The Germans are well aware that our men are now 
mutually to repeat the command ‘‘Cease firing; unload 
would undoubtedly try to make use of this preseribed pr 
to deceive us in the future. We must therefore be o1 
to avoid being made victims of such a trick. 

Among other ruses employed by our adversaries o! 
and tomorrow, it is well to mention the use of our bugil 
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the recent order forbidding our use of them will protect us 


the future from fatal mistakes caused by the enemy’s imitation 
ignals. 
the campaign of 1870 and especially at the sieges of 


and Paris, the Germans skillfully made use of the terrain 
eive us as to their real strength. Stovepipes were con- 
icuously placed to represent field pieces. 

It is said that the Japanese employed a similar strategem on 
the Sha-Ho. On the 22d of February, a Russian spy reported that 

the center of their position, they had placed manikins dressed 

‘ms to represent the troops who had been moved from 
that place to the left wing. ‘““To conceal their changes of position,”’ 
ys Captain Soloviev (Impressions of a Company Commander), 
Japs would leave manikins and timbers mounted on broken 
wheels to represent field pieces. But we discovered these ruses; 
manikins betrayed themselves as they were unconcealed and 
tanding positions, whereas the Japs never remained immobile 
upright under fire.” 
The adversaries of the Russians were ever ready with ruses; 

‘relied greatly on tricks and employed them at every oppor- 

Thanks to their knowledge of the Russian language, they 
vere able to deceive sentinels or draw the outpost commanders 
ntoambush. During the night of the 25-26 of August, they called 

a sentinel of the Tambov regiment, ““What company is 

He replied, ‘““The Eleventh Company.” They shot him 

and rushed forward with bayonets fixed before any alarm 
had been given. 

It frequently happened that Japanese soldiers, detached from 
their commands at advanced posts or on patrol duty, after being 

for some time would scatter among the nearby villages, 

would disguise themselves as Chinese peasants and 

ntly watch the Russians sent out in pursuit of them. 

practice was observed several times during the raid on 

Inkeou, and especially after the death of our unfortunate com- 

rade, Lieutenant Burtin, and the capture of the village of Sanda- 

kan. The Japanese assumed their disguises with the skill and 
rapidity of “lightning-change’”’ artists. 

In concluding my enumeration of the ruses of war, I will set 
lorth the perfidious methods employed by treacherous belligerents 
whose practices undoubtedly gave rise to the Declaration of 
Brussels and the more formal Hague Convention. 
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First, it has been the German practice, when a Germa: 
was weakening and about to be overwhelmed, to hold 
as a sign of submission to the advancing foe whos 
they wished to avert. If the latter, whose own obser 
customs of war made them confident and unsuspectii 
themselves, they were received with a storm of bullet 
close range by their pseudo prisoners, who had appear 
surrender. There were many instances of this dastard] 
in 1870; I may mention among others, as victims of 
the following organizations: 

The Tenth Battalion of Chasseurs; Spicheren, Augu 

The Seventh Regulars; Borny, August 14; 

The Seventy-third Regulars; Rezonville (in the Greyer: 
August 16. 

The same day, on the same battlefield, this occurred 
3d Grenadier Guards, of which command a licutenant 
Fabrége was assassinated by a German captain who te 
saber with his right hand and blew his captor’s brain 
revolver, which he had held behind his back in his left | 

As a result the headquarters of the Army of the Rhin 
order directing our soldiers to pay no attention to uprais: 
fixes. 

The Japanese is also treacherous; ‘‘He fights ferocious! 
Captain Soloviev (Impressions of a Company Command 
after receiving mercy from his enemy will shoot him i1 
if he is made prisoner and has a chance.” 

Such treacherous practices are surely put under thi 
gorically by the Hague Convention, which forbids ‘‘killin 
wounding by treachery.’ But adherence to the rul 
Convention is only enforced through fear of reprisals 
known how repugnant they are to our national charact 
the disapprobation of the nations—disapprobation whic! 
peoples still labor under. 

The same Hague Convention forbids also “improper 
flag of truce, of the national flag, or of the military imsig: 
uniform of the enemy, or of the distinctive badges of th: 
convention.”” Both Russia and Japan were among the pow 
subscribing to the provisions of the special agreement concern 
the laws and customs of war, and yet these two belly 
accused each other of abuse of the Geneva cross during 
churian campaign. 
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“It is a well known fact,’’ wrote Senator Gaudin de Villaine 

eocentiy, “that a considerable number of French accouterments 
int luded in Germany’s war stores.”’ 

At dawn of the 14th of October, 1904, during the battles on the 

Sha-Ho, the artillery command of Colonel Smolenski, 2d Regiment 


iT¢ 


. 9h Artillery Brigade, was surprised and captured by a 


ypanese detachment whose members were attired in the over- 


coats and caps found on dead members of a Russian infantry regi- 
ment posted during the night in advance of the artillery. 

The following impressive account of the incident appeared in 
the Rousskii Invalid above the signature of Captain Krasnov: 


Colonel Smolenski and the battery commanders were on the 
arapet watching the front. Suddenly, in the fog, a dark advanc- 

‘line was seen. Two or three anxious minutes passed. The 
individual men of the advancing line and the color of their uniforms 
became distinguishable. They were dressed in overcoats and wore 
aps with white crowns. Among them also could be seen as many 

th the Russian white bonnet. They were marching rapidly 
ward the batteries all the while obliquing to their right. They 
arried their pieces on their shoulders. ‘‘ Your Highness, those are 
Japanese,” cried a soldier near the colonel. 

No, it is our infantry,’’ he replied. 

And he descended from the parapet and sent in a report saying 

ur infantry was retiring and that he did not believe it possible 

to hold his position any longer. A lieutenant of the supporting 
detachment caused his platoon to commence firing. But the 
firing ceased at the order of the colonel, who still believed that the 
idvancing troops were our infantry. . . . All this time, the 
lines of skirmishers that were visible were rapidly extending 
themselves around the left of the 6th Battery. The distance 
between them and the batteries was diminishing; nevertheless our 
mistake persisted. 

“Those are Japanese,”’ cried some. 

“No. they are our own men; look at the caps of our infantry ”’ 

The lines were drawing nearer and nearer; hardly 150 paces 
separated them from the guns. It then became evident that they 

te Japanese; their swarthy complexions and black mustaches 
ould be seen. 
_ Rapid fire! fuses at zero!’ was the command. But it was too 
ate. Shrapnel is not canister; the shells burst too far away and 
did not do enough damage to stop the onslaught of the Japs The 
Support threw itself down among the batteries and opened a 
terrible fire on them. Their morale was destroyed for an instant; 
then they recovered and charged the batteries. The latter had 
ceased to exist as combat units, and their personnel was doomed. 
Yolonel Smolenski was one of the first to fall. . . . The 
pieces no longer fired; the hand-to-hand combat had commenced, 
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all the more terrible because the combatants were d; 
the cannoneers and Russian infantry sold their liv: 
the Japanese killed the wounded. 

On account of the doubt surrounding the issue of 
night’s combat, the most elementary principles of 
manded verification of the nationality of the advan 
Without doubt, the brave men told off to accomplish 
have been seized and killed by the enemy, but ther 
been more than one Chevalier d’Assas* among then 
the danger. 

CONCLUSION. 

Espionage and its manifold resources, the ruses of 
dangers they present, are elements of modern war t! 
be criminal to neglect. We were given a costly dem 
this fact by our enemies, as we have seen, and our alli: 
awakened in a similar manner by the Japanese. 

Therefore, let us realize the necessity of profiting by t! 
suggested by this study,in order that we may avoid th: 


our dear country has paid so high a price for in the past 


i 
fight offensively as well as defensively along thes: 
prepare ourselves in advance for the contest, not ne; 
theoretical and practical exercises which also aim 


noncommissioned officers and privates. We must dis: 


our minds, first of all, every bit of indolent scepticism a: 


indifference; if we are not fond of this work on account 
temperament or personal convictions, let us nevert! 
our special preparation because it is our duty to do so 

However, let us beware of exaggeration that caus 


keep in mind these wise words: “‘However brave its sold 


ever perfect its armament, nevertheless the nation that 


with visions of spies and traitors is conquered in advai 


dress to the Senate—M. Ranc, June 23, 1891). 
When the hour of revenge sounds, we shall not r 
ill-omened apprehensions caused by such a pitiful 


we shall simply have our eyes and ears open, realizi 
well to be very mistrustful of a crafty enemy, yet con! 
ability to foil him. 


* Nicolas Chevalier d’Assas was a captain in the Auvergn 


regiment when it was stationed near Guelders in 1760. Or 
while engaged in reconnoitering he was taken prisoner by a 


enemy advancing to surprise the French camp and was threatened 


if a word escaped him. He cried out a warning to his regi 
instantly struck down. In recognition of this patriotic act 
French government pensioned his descendants.—Translator 


THE END. 


{ 





Editorial Department 
® 


A higher training and greater individual ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it iakes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of efficiency 


to-day than to bring any other arm to a corresponding standard. 


® 


Vale! 


HE exigencies of the service have again shifted the personal 
‘| responsibility for the conduct of the JOURNAL, and Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Evan M. Johnson, Jr., who for nearly two years 
has filled the position of Secretary of the Association and editor 
f its publication, terminates his services in that capacity. He 
leaves with sincere appreciation by his fellow members, and 
especially by the other members of the Excutive Council, of his 
tably efficiene and well-directed efforts for the promotion of 
the interests committed to his care. While his especial charge 
s Secretary and Editor of the JouRNAL has been that of giving 
expression to the views of his own arm of the service and of 

icing its aspirations, he has always been animated by a broad 
id catholic view of the identity of the interests of all branches 
f the Army; that what conduces to the interest of the whole 
services conduces to the interest of all its parts, and, above all, 
that the interest of his own arm of the service and of the service 
in general must ever go hand in hand with the interest of the 
muntry. 


hat Colonel Johnson deserves well of the Association none 


will gainsay ; that the increased responsibilities which his promo- 


tion and new assignment will impose upon him will be borne 
with as much credit to himself and benefit to the service as were 
those of which he has just been relieved is the confident belief 
of his fellow members of the Council. 


® 
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The Division of Militia Affairs. 

HE importance of the work outlined by the ( 
a4 the Division of Militia Affairs in his lectur: 
War College, published within, should impress itself . 
of every citizen, civilian and military, who hopes for 
ment of our military resources on the economic lines | 
least burdensome to our country consistent with 
degree of military efficiency. With the wisdom of 
tional limitations imposed on our Government in r 
militia we are concerned only in an academic way. 
tions exist, as General Mills points out, and our practi 
is the development of our military resources con 
these limitations. What we might accomplish unde: 
unattainable conditions is not the question that conce: 
discuss it is futile; to speculate about it is a wast 
energy. What we may accomplish under our constitut 
tations as they actually exist is the practical problem 
fronts us. 

The Organized Militia is a military asset of which 
avail ourselves to the utmost. It is the first suppleme: 
which, next to the possible reserves of the Regula: 
nearest at hand. A consistent policy, whose constitut 
ness could not be questioned, should be adopted and 
followed without deviation. Such a policy will surel 
optimism with which General Mills regards the f 
though its advantageous results may not immediately 
With patient, honest and consistent effort, the bene! 
of such a policy will eventually become apparent to 
inchoate and nebulous military policy will take form 
stance. Our national aspirations for peace will be st: 
by a judicious preparation to maintain it and to sateg 
national interests against unjust and unwarranted 
With the proper organization of the Regular Army, | 
in all its parts, supplemented by the Organized Militi 


‘I 


and trained as far as may be on the same basic princip| 
ther efforts should be directed to preparation for we! 


complete and harmonious whole the army of citizen 
which we must ultimately rely in any great military 
may come upon us. 
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Educational Value of Military Service. 


iii increasing tendency to make service in the Army a 
| se of instruction, having for its object not only military 
ic efficiency as well, is one that must more and more 
itself to the practical good sense of the American 
more careful attention were given to the industrial 
f military service, we should hear less about the burdens 
‘militarism. We endeavor to train our men not only for effi- 
their military work but for efficiency in citizenship. How 
| we have succeeded in the past will become apparent to anyone 
ho carefully studies the social and industrial condition in that 
ff the country which, until recent years, was the Indian 
rontier, where honorably discharged soldiers are found in all 
iks of industrial life and in all circles of society; and to their 
«jit be it stated, they are generally proud of their military sery 
iid prompt to acknowledge its helpfulness in preparing them 
heir life's work. Notwithstanding the claims of the Pacifists, 
three or four years spent by a young man in military training 
lost to the industrial world any more than are the same 
rs spent by a young man at high school, school of technology, 
lege. In neither case is he creating wealth, but he is acquir 
increased capacity for creating it in subsequent years which 
more than compensate for his years of training. It may be 
it military training is not so effective to this end as that 
chools, but it is to be remembered that the schools men- 
e] are within the reach of only the favored few, while mili- 
training may easily be placed within the reach of all who 
the physical, mental and moral fitness that gives promise 
successful training, without cost to them, or to the State itself 
that which it incurs in paying for the military protection 
necessity of all government. 


ept 


(hor 


ur employers should more highly appreciate the value of an 


discharge as a credential, and they will certainly do so 


| but bear in mind that such discharges, especially those 
the qualification “Excellent,” bespeak for their owners 
ties of intelligence, honesty, sobriety and loyalty. Yes, 


is a school, not only from a military point of view but 


economic, industrial and social point of view, and it 


‘ot its honor graduates. They are an asset in our citizen- 
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ship which only needs to be more generally known 
ciated at its true value. 
® 


As To * Plucking Boards.”’ 
Hi Army has troubles of its own, but we hav: 
. the heartburnings that have arisen in the siste: 
the action of the “Plucking Board.” Without 
opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the law wu 


V¢ 


these somewhat unique boards came into existence 
their functions, we cannot but sympathize with a se: 
loses in the hey-day of their usefulness officers of ack: 
distinction and efficiency, who must be relegated to | 
list for the sake of the promotion of their juniors 
sometimes thought that the subject of promotion r 
excessive amount of attention in the Army; that our 
tiring boards, whose functions of official executioner 
easily invoked, and whose members enjoy the uniqu 
of examining “the accused,” of testifying for or agains! 
fore the Board, and then of sitting in judgment on th 
timony, are more or less subject to the same criticism 
ing Boards.” Happily, recent action by the War De; 
has somewhat curtailed the power of the Retiring Board 
judging by recent criticism in Congress and by the pr 
almost attained the “bad eminence” that the Plucking 
reached in the brief years of its existence. In a 


restoration cases recently before Congress the board's 


power and unique procedure showed how easily it might 


trayed into courses which might lead to its relegation 


same category as the “Plucking Board”—the category ot 
zations that have amply demonstrated the end of their usefull 


in the form in which they were organized. 


® 


The Chamberlain Resolution in the House. 
f ‘ HE Chamberlain Resolution which has passed the 


was modified in its passage through the House o! 
sentatives, so that the organizations of the Army may | 
by the President to their maximum strength “in time o! 
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vhen war is imminent,” the phrase “or on other occasions of 
grave national emergency,” being omitted by the House. In the 
regular order the Resolution will now go to conference. 

In whichever form the Resolution becomes a law, it will meet 
the situation which it was originally intended to meet. For if the 
ganizations of the Army may be filled to their maximum 
strength when in the opinion of the President war is imminent, it 


is reasonable to hope that, with an effective system of reserves 


which the War Department has requested, the Regular Army, 


though small in numbers even at its maximum strength, could be 
quickly changed into an efficient fighting machine which would be 


| 


f inestimable value, in the event of war with a strong military 
power, to gain time for the organization of a Volunteer Army, 
upon which we should have to depend in case of a war of any 
nagnitude; or in case of a lesser war, to strike quickly and end 
condition that is always fraught with danger in an international 
omplication, when its settlement is postponed in order to organ 
means to make the national policy effective. The Chamber 
Resolution is a distinct step forward. 
D 
The European War. 
A> we go to press the international complications in Europe 
A are attracting the serious attention of the civilized world, 
| none is wise enough to foresee how they may terminate nor 
vho may eventually be involved. There is no lack of professional 
interest among military men as to the lessons that may be learned 
respect to modern military organization, armament and equip 
Our Government has competent representatives in the 
eld who will keep it informed as to that which it is needful for 
it to note in the way of military development ashore and afloat. 
ut even professional interest is overshadowed by the magnitude 
the other interests involved and by the gravity of the results 
that may follow in the wake of war. Happily, owing to our 
geographical situation, we are not immediately concerned in these 
serious events, and the President’s proclamation enjoining a1 
observance of strict neutrality upon our countrymen should fall 
on receptive ears and warn us to meet our obligations as neutrals 
with calmness, wisdom and self-control. Delicate questions may 
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come up touching our relation with the belligeren 
earnestly hoped that none may arise that will disturl 
relations which exist between us and our neighbor 
ance of which is now of the greatest importance not | 
to humanity in general. 

But while we may reasonably hope that the po 
that has broken may not travel in this direction, that 
arms may be confined to distant shores, is it not 
prudence that we should put our house in order? |) 
us that belligerents, engaged in a struggle for exist: 
over-scrupulous in their regard for the rights of 
hundred years ago we went to the greatest length 
our neutrality. While making the sincerest effort: 
strictly neutral attitude, our rights received but scant 
from the two great powers that were contending for 
of Europe. Eventually, war of a more or less « 
existed between us and both of the belligerents. | 
we maintained a stormy and uncertain peace, that 
ing to our self-respect, only to be plunged into war 
Prudence forbids us to believe that similar condit 
arise again. We shall maintain our neutrality no | 
we shall promote the cause of peace no less surely 
pared to act with vigor and promptness if the oceasio1 

There are many points at which our pacific inter 
touch with the interests of powerful belligerents 
prepared to guard our rights effectively. ternal vig! 
price of peace as well as of liberty. Our neutrality 1 
protection, not on academic considerations, but on ou 
to maintain it and on our ability to defend it. 


A Council of National Defense. 


N the July-August number of the Journal of the ‘ 
lery Colonel Stephen M. Foote discusses “Our 


Naval Policies in their relation to our Foreign |" 
sets forth in a logical and forcible way our need of 
National Defense,’ whose function it shall be 
executive departments of the government interested 
eign policy and the allied subject of national defens: 
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with each other and with the committees of Congress 
irge of those matters,” and “to report to the President 
nsmission to Congress a general policy of national defense 
h recommendation of measures relating thereto as it shall 
ssary and expedient.” 

nt of such an authoritative and. permanent council has 
frequently brought to public attention, and bills looking to 
blishment have been introduced in Congress but have not 
ed the attention that their importance merits. ‘That 
fforts of the various departments of the government to out 
rational and continuous policy of national defense have 
| for want of co-ordination must be apparent to all, and that 
h efforts must necessarily fail in the future to establish a well 
policy that would lead to constructive legislation and to 
isions that would merit and receive public approval and sup 

t is to be expected. 
With the many interests that are pressing on it for action and 
changing personnel, Congress cannot advantageously 
lispose of such questions, but with concrete recommendations 
fore it made by such a council as that recommended, and ap 
roved by the President, we might hope for a national policy 
t would be based on the peculiar necessities of our own situa 


nd for legislative action in harmony with it. 


this connection, the harmonious and effective action of the 
tt Board in initiating and co-ordinating the efforts to se 

itisfactory system of coast defenses is well remembered. 
believed that a council of national defense, organized on 
indicated and for the purpose set forth by Colonel Foote, 
oon justify its existence by assisting the legislative and 
e departments of the government in clearly outlining a 
military policy and in carrying it into effect by appro 
egislation. 

international conditions that have recently developed in 
emphasize very strongly the necessity for efficient and 
tive action, so that our means of providing for our secur 
not be dissipated and our efforts become futile for the 

'f proper co-ordination. 


® 
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D 


The Japanese in Manchuria, Vol. 2. By Colonel 
donnier. ‘Translated from the French by Capt 
Atkinson. London: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1914, Clot] 
pages, with case containing 10 maps. Price, 9s. 

The translation of the first volume of this work was 
in 1912 and was reviewed in volume IX, page 1) 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 

“The Japanese in Manchuria” is not and does not | 
be a history of the war; but is rather a study in which th: 
describes its political, economical, strategical and tactica 
()perations up to the battle of the Yalu and Te-li-ssu 
scribed in volume one, which considered the preliminary 
of mobilization and advance into the theatre of operatio: 

eing a study rather than a history, this work does not 

to cover the entire field of operations in detail. It does 

ever, go rather exhaustively into particular operations 

to show in detail the character of the particular phase of 

which the operation illustrates. Thus the approach fighting p1 

ceding the battle of Liaoyang is described at considerable leng! 
in the account of the attack of the Russian position 

Tang-ho. Liaoyang itself is taken as a type battle of 

no description of the Sha-ho or Mukden is given. 

Criticism of the operations of the Japanese is grown 
frequent as a knowledge of the tremendous difficulties 
which they were compelled to operate becomes more genera! 
The criticisms most frequently leveled against Japanese tactics 
are the great extension of their battle lines, weakness of { 


executing enveloping or turning movements, and general 


ness of movement. ‘The difficulties with which their rearwa: 


services were forced to contend are set forth in a chapter 
voted to that subject, and the influence of this condition up 
the character of operations is illustrated in an_ illuminati 
manner. 

In view of the evidence of the author’s understanding of t) 
influence of the factor of communications, the explanation he | 
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the dispersion of the Japanese forces at the beginning 

‘ the campaign seems strange. In the chapter devoted to the 
ihject of approach fighting, he makes a comparison between the 
trategy of the Japanese and that of the Russians. ‘To the former 
attributes the strategy of envelopment which he calls the 
rategy of the strong; and to the latter the strategy of interior 
ine which he calls the strategy of the weak. Certainly one 
wld be very strong to disperse one’s forces over a front as 
great as that of the Japanese at the opening of the campaign. 
Yet it must be considered that this was not a matter of delib- 
rate choice on their part. All evidence is to the effect that every 
} 


1 
lid 


je line of communications was worked to its utmost 
icity, and that in spite of that fact, very slow progress was 
nade. According to statements of the author himself, the Ist 
\rmy made only one mile a day in its advance from the Yalu to 
iaovang and the 2d Army but two miles a day from Dalny 
iaoyang. The only lines of advance leading to Liaoyang 
re via Dalny, Takushan, Wiju and Saimachi. In order to con- 
ntrate an adequate force at Liaoyang, it was necessary to 
mploy all these routes. It needs no explanation of strategical 
nvelopment to account for the dispersion. It could not be con- 
lemned in too strong terms, had it been avoidable. 
(he author also sees an analogy to the strategical envelopment 
the tactical envelopment which was generally sought by the 
nese. He ascribes the thinness of their attacking lines to 
their adherence to these tactics. It is as difficult to follow the 
hor here as in the other term of his analogy. Every struggle 
whether pugilistic or tactical—consists of two essential acts: 
feint and a decisive attack. Now the feint must have a 
ite for its advance as well as the decisive attack. If it is tied 
) the same route as the decisive attack, it will not have scope 
nough 


Oo 
— 


for its action; it will not be successful in its mission of 
irawing away the enemy's reserves from the point where the 
lecisive attack is to be launched. Moreover, the great demands 
ipon the line of communications for ammunition and other sup- 
plies would overtax the capacity of a single route. This is espe- 
ally true of roads of the character of those upon which the 
‘apanese depended. A_ better example than the battle on the 
‘ang-ho, which the author has selected to show the effect of the 


tics Of envelopment upon density of deployment, could not 


t 
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have been selected to show the influence of con 
Density is here a function of the distance between {] 
the 12th and 2d Divisions via Auping and that of th: 
Kao-feng-ssu. 

On similar grounds, exception must be taken to 
conception of the size of the strategic unit. He I, 
general principles of organization the following: 

1. Small armies must be organized with small st: 

2. Large armies must be organized with large st: 

That is, the corps is the proper unit for large arn 
division for smaller establishments. 

It is to be feared that here also, the author has { 
due consideration to the influence of communicati 
churian conditions made it impossible to march a | 
than the division upon a single route. ‘The corps unit 
essentially the maximum column which can be mar 
single route—would have had no place in Japanese + 
When, however, it becomes possible and necessary | 
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, divisions by the same route and supply them by wagon 
from the rear, the supply and ammunition trains of both 
; must generally be relegated to the rear of the rearmost 
This fact makes necessary the combination of both 
; into one unit under a common commander. Thus the 
for a corps organization arises. And it will be the 
vhether the army consists of six or thirty divisions. It 
rue that on a Kuropean terrain with its great frequency 
the corps has lost much of its significance as a unit 
over one route and has become tactical rather than 
This iS, however, a consequence of communications, 
the corps unit is still retained to facilitate command. It 
ver, premature to assume that the corps will no longer 
ively employed by European armies as a march unit. 
ver it is desired to concentrate in force along particular 
is probable that corps columns will still be employed. 
ents, the question of the size of their army had little 
upon the Japanese policy of employing the division as 
rategic unit. 
he author’s description of Kuropatkin is singularly reminis- 
ur own McClellan. “Kuropatkin had been chief. staff 
the renowned ‘white general,’ Skobelev, and the glory of 
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the hero had reflected its rays upon him. His 
organizer, as a careful workman, had ensured thy 
Skobelev’s boldest schemes. But it was these very qu 
ruined him when he came to command the Army of 
His exceptional prudence was no longer balanced 
daring. 

“His high intellect had worked at its best during 
phase of the campaign. Now, however, it was a 
fighting battles, and intellect must take second place 
acter that commands in battle. Intellect has done it 
retires. 

“What this army wanted was a chief. What it had 
of staff.” 

The error of taking brilliant staff performance a 
of fitness for command seems to be eternal. 

The author has not a very high opinion of the perfor 
the Japanese artillery. It fails to support its infant 
example set by the Japanese artillery in Manchuria is : 
one, 

“The feeling that the other arms are auxiliary to t! 
was, generally speaking, more platonic than real or 
the sequel was divergence in effort, narrow specialisn 
helplessness. 

“Technics are only too attractive to officers of 
arms, who are sometimes wholly absorbed by them 

“When our 75mm gun, with its non-recoiling cat 
its appearance, and indirect laying became normal, ou 
officers allowed themselves to be absorbed in its tech 
was the first stage only. Now tactics have reasserted thi 
and it has become the rule to play boldly into the hand 


infantry at all costs. This is the second stage. 
“In 1904, the Japanese artillery was in the first sta 


evidence enough of the fact that today the Japanese 
lery regulations, like the French, have as their watc! 
for the infantry.’ ”’ 

With organization, it is possible that an army may en 
the technical stage. Without it, it is impossible that any‘ 
technical excellence should even be developed. So tru 
organization is an indisputable prerequisite to tactics, 
of our officers who have grown up under a system 
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~~ 
ner, are totally skeptical of the latter. 
read articles recently written by some of our general 
to convince oneself of the truth of this statement. llow- 
rnestly we may work along theoretical lines, there will 


It is only neces- 


is be a sense of unreality connected with the subject of 

ics until organization has been achieved. 

“The Japanese in Manchuria” sets forth some theories that will 

ra close inspection. It is on the whole, however, an excel 

litary study woven on the framework of the Russo 
\Var. It is here reviewed at some length on account of 

siderable attention it has attracted in foreign military 


eq 


tions. 


® 


By Frederick McCormick. New York: 
Cloth, demy vo, 447 pages, illus 


). Appleton & Co., 1913. 
trated. Price, $2.50. 


TALed 


Flowery Republic. 


lad Homer Lea lived, he could today have looked with pride 
the labor of years, of patient instruction and careful 
ration, for his dream has come true in most of its essen 


No one can read the history of this revolution in China with 


becoming impressed with the way history repeats itself in the 
of the latest addition to the Republic of the world. 

r. McCormick, with his knowledge of the ways of the East 
f its peculiar charm, has added most interestingly to our 


erature on the growth of New China. 
“After the Mongols extinguished their powers of conquest in 
stern Asia, leaving Europe disposed of, so to speak, China 
is the first to absorb the so-called barbarian tribes still on her 
rders and she grew steadily and progressed, until she was 
rger, greater, and more prosperous than ever before. Civiliza 
treasure these facts, for time brings its revolutionary 
She absorbed other 


should 
sh, supercilious iconoclasm and sacrilege.” 
ions, but “Western civilization overtook China so speedily 
she was unable to adjust herself to it” without a struggle. 
Kepublic and Empire are now consolidated in the hands of the 


resident, Yuan Shih-Kai. The “whole people” (says Mr. Mc 


Cormick), whose uprising had been prepared and accomplished 
(sai Yuan-pi, have acquiesced in the establishment of the Re- 
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Disti inctively Individual 


TURKISH BLEND 


CIGARETTES 


The original Turkish 
blend with the dis- 
tinctive character 
that men like! 


Lepitt Myre Sie 


Fatima Coupons can be exchanged for distinctive Gda 


public, and placed its administra- 


tion in the hands of one of their olen? or 


old leaders in the davs of the Man- 


chus. or - 
The struggle still goes on, but “man- 


kind has at least come to see and believe in the 


real “Chinese question.’ China must save an 4 

China, if not Eastern Asia.” *) | 
an —S~ P a Af o. - 
"he work is not completed, but enough has LycARETTES € 

been accomplished to show that “China's Comer ee 


sont 4 IE Ae 


struggle for freedom, liberty and eualighten 
ment is the greatest man has ever known. 
Her people are sober, brainy, industrious and imagi 
desire peace above all things.” 

The Manchus are shown to have a decided influ 
Chinese civilization. “Their genius conferred upor 
beneficent a rule as she has ever had and it obtain 
period of her greatest difficulties, when such tigers 
enemies as China never before had seen, were upon he! 

The scenes of bloodshed, arson and plunder shift 
to South or from East to West, but this only goes | 


s 


freedom of thought and action were working out thet 
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lifferent places and times. The Chinese are not a homogeneous 


r can they show themselves capable of organizing the 


ork necessary for the government of a modern republic. 
: immense step has been made forward, and perhaps Homer 
1's prophecy may yet come true. At least Mr. McCormick 
leaves us with the impression it is not men but “a man” who is 
needed to bring about the fulfilment of Homer Lea’s dream. 


For a short description of this many-sided revolution, this 
Is very readable, although one becomes confused by its 


rangement. It will certainly pay to read it, as one gets a con 
unt of the latest revolution, a description of the birth 


itionality of which, somewhere in the future, we shall 


use to remember. 
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Annual Meeting. 


nnual meeting will be held in Washington at the office 
Association, Union Trust Building, at 5 p. m., Thursday, 
er 17, 1914. Officers of the Association are to be elected 
time as follows: President, Vice-President and five mem- 
the Executive Council, vacancies having been occasioned 
ration of term of office or resignation of the following 
Col. Edwin F. Glenn, Col. Wm. P. Evans, Col. D. C. 
Lt. Col. Harry Hale, Maj. Peter Murray Maj. W. P. 


llot for the election will be sent to all members qualified 


Changes of Address. 


| is again called to the necessity on the part of mem 
the Association and subscribers to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
ifving this office promptly of any change of address. 
ling envelopes are addressed on a machine, and once a sub 
‘'s name has been properly entered there is no chance for 
but every subscriber should bear in mind that addresses 
nged only on direct request. Other methods of following 
ers changes of station have been tried and failed. The 
ted method is sure, but requires the co-operation of sub- 
ibers in directing changes. Help us to get the JOURNAL to you 
tly and regularly. 


New Members. 


\rnold, Jackson, Major, First Infantry, West Virginia National 
eee 


‘ 
Aaitl 


Bartley, J. E., Colonel, 53d Regiment, Iowa National Guard. 


Geo. J., 1st Lieutenant, 2d Infantry, Washington Nat- 
il Guard. 


Congdon, Herbert W., Captain. 23d Infantry, New York National 
rd 


L. L., Captain, 1st Infantry, North Dakota National 


t, L. L., 2d Lieutenant, Infantry. 
Raymond, 2d Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 
Weir, Benjamin G., 2d, Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs, WASHINGTON D.C. 
No. 11. 


September 1, 1914, 


1. The Army is largely concentrated in Texas and at 
Vera Cruz, and is necessarily dependent upon the mails 
and express forall the luxuries and many of the everyday 
necessities. 


2. Mantifacturers and dealers would do well to bear in 
mind that the way to sell to the officers and men « 
Army is to advertise their product in a magazine th 
regularly reaches all of these prospective customers. 


3. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is such a magazine, as 
Post Office is required by law to forward it to military 
subscribers in the field wherever they may be. 


4. Our members and subscribers should remember that 
advertisers in the INFANTRY JOURNAL are representative 
dealers in their lines, and doubly worthy of patronage 
because they are advertisers in this magazine. 


5. When you desire or require any article, be it cloth- 
ing or binoculars, shoes or musical instruments, pistols of 
typewriters, write to our advertisers. You are thus assured 
of courteous attention and satisfactory service. 








